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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


THANHOUSER 


tion was forever in a turmoil; or at 

least its periods of prosperity were 
of comparatively short duration. They were 
continuously looking for a deliverer—some- 
one to free them from war and devasta- 
tion and bring them peace. 

Yet the Jews were most favored by hea- 
ven and earth. They had learning, power 
and wealth. Moreover, they had among 
them in every age prophets, inspired by rev- 
elation from God—men who interpreted 
strange signs and dreams. They foretold 
disasters, admonished kings of their sin- 
ful ways and encouraged the nation with 
favors and blessings. It was these very 
truths that disturbed many a ruler who did 
not wish to abandon his cruel and wicked 
inclinations and therefore many a prophet, 
once favored by a king, found death at the 
hands of this same ruler. 

So after centuries and centuries of 
growth, the nation was not great. It had 
been tossed from independence to tribu- 
tary; from wide domains to narrow con- 
fines; from prosperity to famine and dev- 
astation. The public works of one ruler 
were destroyed by another; the peace of 
one period was overbalanced by the wars 
of the next. A good monarch’s repentance 


Je ROM the earliest ages the Jewish na- 





By Willard Howe 


was coupled with the carnage of his suc- 
cessor. Idolatry and Christianity were fre- 
quently the whim of those in power, the 
lavish wealth of temples often serving as 
the booty for invading armies. 

It was no wonder, then, that the Jews 
were beseeching God for a deliverer—a Re- 
deemer who should lift from them the 
yoke of oppression. Like many people to- 
day, they did not stop to consider that their 
restoration to peace and power lay within 
themselves if they would only exercise 
unity and abandon avarice. The Jews were 
given the law and the prophets, but they 
heeded them indifferently. As far back as 
the sixth century, B. C., Micheas had pre- 
dicted thus: 

“And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a lit- 
tle one among the thousands of Juda; out 
of thee shall come forth unto me he that is 
to be the ruler of Israel. And this 
man shall be our peace.” 

Other prophets also foretold the com- 
ing of the Prince of Peace, and so in times 
of adversity the people put their trust in 
the promised Redeemer. Of course they 
believed He would bring with Him regal 
splendor and would sit upon an earthly 
throne; but in this the proud Jews were 
destined to receive their greatest disap- 
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MARY AND JOSEPH. 


pointment. By various signs would the 
people know of the coming of the Messiah 
chief among these being a wondrous star 
that should appear in the east. 

Now it happened that God had an alto- 
gether different idea of the Prince of Peace 
and ruler of Isreal than the Jews cherished. 
He meant to send His chosen people the 
personification of love, charity, humility 
and even poverty; and so it was no won- 
der that they could not conceive that this 
helpless infant was the King of David. It 
was probably a contrast to their own lives 
that God meant to accentuate. 

At this time there lived in Nazareth a 
virgin named Mary, noted for her piety. 
She was espoused for protection to Joseph, 
a holy man and carpenter by trade. To 
Mary the angel Gabriel was sent from Hea- 
ven to announce to her that she would be- 
come the mother of God, the Saviour of 
mankind. Her joy was unbounded, but she 
received the news with humility and resig- 
nation. 

The Jews were now tributary to Rome, 
where Emperor Augustus reigned. Wish- 


ing to take a census of his vast domain, he 
ordered all the people to return to the city 
of their ancestors that the conscript might 
be made. This meant that Mary and Jo- 
seph must journey to Bethlehem, for they 
were both of the house of David. 

In those days travel was slow and labor- 
ious, either on foot or by but little faster 
stages on a beast of burden. There were 
times when Mary was exhausted and when 


Joseph was footsore, but the law of the 


Romans must be obeyed and they had no 
mind to oppose it. On and on they tra- 
veled, stopping here for refreshments and 
there for lodgings. At last they arrived at 
Bethlehem, only to find no place in which 
to be sheltered. From the inns to private 
houses they sought lodgings in vain. Beth- 
lehem had been an important city in its 
time and therefore a large influx of people 
crowded its limits for the census taking. 
Nor were Mary and Joseph the only ones 
without a roof. The outskirts and neigh- 
boring fields and even the streets them- 
selves became the temporary quarters of 
rich and poor alike. 

Joseph, being especially solicitous of 
Mary, again begged admission at the inn, 
but.was told that there was a stable in the 
rear which was at their disposal. They 
were grateful for even this humble abode 
and scant protection from the cold weather 
that was upon them. It was in such a 
place that the infant Saviour, the King of 
the Jews, was born. His bed was a manger; 
His garments swaddling clothes. How gladly 
would the proudest and richest of the 
Jews have given their palaces for this great 
event in their history; how willingly would 
they have offered rare lace and costly rai- 
ment. There was not a person in all Beth- 
lehem who would not have given up his 
bed for Mary had he but known what 
should come to pass. This they were not 
asked to do. 

In all the centuries previous, the pro- 
phets had preached humility; had pointed 
to instances of the downfall of pride and 
avarice and predicted blessings for purity 
and poverty. It was these principles that 
the Saviour was to typify. God meant to 
show His chosen people that the heavenly 
king He should send them needed no trum- 
pets, no palace, no vassals. The whole 
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world was His kingdom; His tribute, good 
works and love. 

Yet God also intended that all nations 
should know of the entry upon earth of 
the Messiah. Some had lived and died ex- 
pecting His coming; others had waited, 
continuously consulting the prophesies for 
this great event. Some had forgotten the 
words of the sages; others knew them not. 

The first to whom the birth of Christ 
was revealed were some humble shepherds. 
Though it was midnight, they were tend- 
ing their sheep on the hillside near Bethle- 
hem, to see that they had shelter from the 
cold weather. It was quite possible that 
some of these animals were forced by their 
masters to give up their own quarters to 
the more lucrative visitors to the city for 
the conscript. While the men were si- 
lently watching their flock, a very bright 
star, surrounded by a brilliant halo, at- 
tracted their attention and immediately 
there appeared an angel—a creature of 
wondrous beauty, who spoke thus to the 
frightened shepherds: 


“Fear not, for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the 
people. For this day is born to you a Sa- 
viour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David.” 

These words were not fully compre- 
hended by the sheep-tenders. That Christ 
the Lord, the King of Israel, should be 
even now among them and they had heard 
no grand acclamations of His coming was 
most incredulous. So the heavenly mes- 
senger reassured them by adding: 

“And this shall be a sign unto you: You 
shall find the infant wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and laid in a manger.” 

This was sufficient. Their simplicity and 
faith left no further room for doubt and 
so at once they hastened to Bethlehem to 
adore this heavenly king. They found 
Him just as described by the angel, and 
though His cradle was a manger and His 
bed of straw, His visitors were a heavenly 
host with Mary and Joseph. In the midst 
of such a scene, the shepherds knelt. When 
they had finished their prayer, they left, 


THE WISE MEN AT HEROD’S COURT. 
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FLORENCE LA BADIE AS MARY. 


heralding the glad tidings far and wide 
through the city and its neighboring pas- 
turelands. 

Though God had sent the Messiah—the 
deliverer of Israel—to open His eyes to life 
among the Jews, He had no intention of 
denying His presence to other nations. 





Christ was sent to save the entire world, ir- 
respective of nationality, belief, or geo- 
graphic position. Consequently His coming 
was revealed in other countries. 

There were sages and wise men in other 
parts of the then known world, who had 
predicted the birth of the Prince of Peace. 








SS 
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Chief among the learned men of the east- 
ern countries were the Magi, or wise men. 
They were philosophers and astrologers, 
who solved great mysteries by the move- 
ment of heavenly bodies. In their books 
they had recorded that a new star of pe- 
culiar brightness would appear in the east 
as a sign of this great event. In vain they 
looked for years and years for this heaven- 
ly light. When at last this star did ap- 
pear, the learned men knew that this won- 
derful king of the Jews had come. 
Wishing to welcome so royal a personage 
in the proper manner, Caspar, Melchior and 
Belthassor, three important kings, set out 
from the east, probably from Persia, desig- 
nated as an eastern country owing to its lo- 
cation from Jerusalem. They traveled in 
regal splendor, with all the grandure of 
their office, bringing with them gifts be- 
fitting their own rank and that of the in- 
fant king. And these presents were gold, 
symbolic of charity; frankincense, typify- 
ing prayer; and myrrh, suggestive of hu- 
manity, owing to its use in embalming the 


dead. No ceremony of homage could have 
been selected with greater care and thought. 
Accompanied by their servants, these kings 
and wise men of the east set out to find 
the new-born king of the Jews, using the 
star as their guidance. 

Arriving at Jerusalem the star stood 
still above them and thinking that most 
certainly the King of the Jews would be 
born in this city, they believed their jour- 
ney at an end. Being of royalty them- 
selves, they naturally sought the palace of 
Herod, the presiding ruler of Juda, asking, 
“Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews, for we have seen His star in the east, 
and we are come to adore Him?” 

To Herod, who was not very stable in 
his own office, such an announcement creat- 
ed alarm, lest he should lost his own power. 
For until this inquiry, he had not bothered 
about the sayings of the prophets and their 
predictions of the birth of Christ. He 
therefore called together the scribes and 
sages of his court, commanding them to tell 


THE STAR STOOD OVER WHERE THE YOUNG CHILD WAS. 
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him where this new king of the Jews 
should be born. After the books of the 
ancients were consulted, they said to 
Herod: 

“In Bethlehem of Juda, for so tt is writ- 
ten by the prophet: And thou, Bethlehem, 
the land of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda, for out of thee shall 
come forth a ruler, who shall rule my peo- 
ple Israel.” 

This information only increased Herod's 
fear of the usurpation of his powers, and 
all Jerusalem became alarmed with him. 
But he was diplomatic enough to conceal 
his feelings and artfully he held a private 
audience with the kings, Caspar, Melchior, 
and Belthassor, gathering from them much 
information as to the wondrous star and 
the time of its appearance. Then did Herod 
command the Magi to go forth to Bethle- 
hem and to pay homage to this new-born 
ruler and upon their return to stop again 
at his palace and tell him of the place 
that he, too, might go to adore Israel’s de- 
liverer. 

But e’er the wise men had left the pres- 
ence of the ruler of Juda, he was already 
plotting how he might put an end to this 
disturber of his peace, this aspirant to his 
throne. God, knowing his wicked inten- 
tions, warned the eastern kings not to re- 
turn to Jerusalem, and the Child was put 


further out of Herod’s reach by Joseph and 
Mary flying into Egypt with the infant, 
having been thus commanded in a dream. 

When Herod realized that his request to 
the Magi was disregarded and that he had 
no positive knowledge of the identification 
of this infant king, he was so enraged that 
he ordered a most terrible carnage and 
massacre of all male children under two 
years of age, hoping by this means to kill 
the one he sought. 

So when the three wise men set forth 
from Herod’s palace, followed by their 
servants and gifts, behold the star went 
before them until they arrived at Bethle- 
hem—this time standing still over an hum- 
ble stable. Of course the Magi did not be- 
lieve this to be the abiding place of the 
Jews’ wonderful king, but having complete 
confidence in the star, they entered the 
shed. There they found the Child and in 
their wisdom, they knew it was the one 
they sought. Falling down, they adored 
Him, offering their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. _ 

And while they prayed, behold the hea- 
vens parted, filling the whole place with 
light, while a chorus of angels sang in joy- 
ous praise: 

“Hosanna to the Most High and peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 





CONDITIONS ARE IMPROVED 


The popularity of the moving pictures is due to the marked improvement in their 
‘haracter. In the earlier stage of development of this form of amusement the pictures 
ent themselves mostly to portrayal of the deeds of masked highwaymen, train robberies 
and to other crimes and dreadful exploits calculated to make boys hold their breath. 
Most of these pictures have disappeared. The new rule is the presentation of excellent 
picture plays and of standard plays done pictorially. Shakespeare is being done in 
pictures in precincts where his words have rarely been spoken. Famous actors appear 
on the screen. Moving pictures have also developed their own peculiar set of stars— 
picture favorites—the appearance of whose faces is the signal for applause, very much 


after the fashion of the greeting given a theatrical pet as he or she steps before ; 


the footlights. The moving picture in a way is duplicating the story of a talking machine 
or the patent music machine. Once these devices emitted rude farce or a popular song. 
Now the greatest singers and players give their art to these machines with the result 
that good music may be heard in homes where it could not otherwise be enjoyed, and the 


highest grade of intelligence finds refreshing stimulus and entertainment at the picture 
shows of the present.— Portland (Me.) Telegram. 
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VENGEANCE 


IMP 


they grind exceeding fine.” 

Out of the terrible wreck of the 
limited there crawled one man who, it 
might seem, deserved least at the hands 
of that fate which had dealt death to so 
many. Ridley himself indulged in a half 
contemptuous grin at the overruling Power 
—or at such persons as might believe in 
anything higher than the chance which had 
spared him and doomed others who could 
scarce have been worse than he. 

“Guess his Satanic Nibs has mis-cued 
again,” he sneered, as he made sure that 
his bones were all whole. 

Then he looked about at the carnage. A 
shudder shook his frame. The sight of 
dismembered corpses, the pools of blood, 
the shrieks of wounded and dying, the tor- 
tured faces of those who could no longer 
shriek—struck horror to his refined sensi- 
bilities. He had been reared a gentleman. 
A gentleman suffers at such scenes. James 
Ridley had never endured a moment of 
avoidable suffering, never allowed the in- 
terests of others seriously to discomfort 
himself. 

“Ugh!” he shuddered again. 
to get out of this.” 

And he went his way. 

Getting out of difficulties had been his 
chief ambition of late. And difficulties 
there had been a-plenty. Cards and drink 
had drained the liberal patrimony left by 
wealthy relatives. The settlement of gam- 
bling debts left nothing wherewith to set- 
tle the debts of his home. The money in 
his pockets was borrowed. With the gam- 
bler’s everlasting faith in luck’s turning 
he half hoped to win enough on what he 
had borrowed to square himself, or, at 
least, to gain a further lease on credit. 

It was but a half hope. A long train of 
losses had broken his spirit. Strive as he 
would he could not quite down the spectral 
fear that these borrowed dollars would go 
after the hundreds and thousands of other 
dollars which had once been his own. 

And then, what? 

Occasionally he gave a thought to the 
young wife he would have brought to pov- 


6 ? HE mills of God grind slowly, but 


“I’m going 


By George M. 


A. Cain 


erty. Vastly more he thought of the dis- 
comforts poverty would entail upon him- 
self. Most of all he strove not to think 
of any of these things, to believe that his 
only goddess, Luck, would come to the res 
cue. 

With hurried feet he trod the rails. His 
nerves were shaken by the experience, the 
ghastly horrors of the wreck. At the first 
village he made straight for the tavern. 
The one drink he craved to brace him for 
the remainder of his trip home failed to 
satisfy, to drown out the memories of what 
he had seen. Another and another fol- 
lowed. 

Next morning, with the aching head and 
heart that form the sting-end of a debauch, 
he glanced at a newspaper account of the 
railroad accident. Now it seemed to have 
some weird fascination for him, that 
brought his eyes back to the scare head- 
lines, the large type in which the worst was 
briefly told. There came an alphabetical 
list of the dead. He read the names, un- 
meaning to him as are all names of un- 
known persons, until he came to the R’s. 

Suddenly he started. Then his lips curled 
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in the half leer which came to be his usual 
form of laugh. 

“Got me down as a dead one, eh?” he 
muttered half aloud. Drunkenly he re- 
peated the words again and again. The 


in his brain cleared before the force of this 
new thought. 

“She'll be none the worse off—and, what 
do I care anyhow? Billy’ll never try to 
collect what I’ve borrowed from her. It 





THE GOVERNOR PREPARES THE PARDONS. 


humor of them helped relieve the pain in 
his head. 
All at once his smile faded. 
cold calculation took its place. 
“Well—why not?” he asked of the space 
about him. “Why not?” 
The space gave no answer. 


A look of 


But the fog 


- couple of days anyhow. 


was lost on the body in the wreck.” 

“It’s a good chance. I'll stay dead for a 
They don’t know 
me here—they don’t know me in the next 


town. Jim Ridley, you’re dead. Who am 
| now? Guess one name’s as good as an- 
other.” 
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New freedom gave new inspiration. But 
James Ridley had long since cut off the 
lines whereby good inspirations come. Re- 
leased from the last bonds which had held 
him to even the shreds of decency, he 
plunged into dissipations too sordid to re- 
late. 

But not for long. Hardly a month had 
passed when, at the end of a drunken 
brawl, he found himself standing over the 
body of a man he had killed. 

Justice made short work of his case. 
There were witnesses enough—his own 
lawyer bade him plead guilty. He was 
spared the death penalty. His punishment 
was worse than death. The prison doors 
that clanged shut behind him were time- 
locked by a sentence of twenty years of 
living death. 

Throughout the trial he preserved the 
name he had assumed the morning after 
the wreck. Perhaps some remnant of pride 
kept him from revealing his identity. Per- 
haps he retained enough of decency to wish 
to spare his wife the last disgrace of know- 
ing and having it known that her husband 
was a convict. 

It would have saved him nothing, availed 
him nothing to tell who he was. No sacri- 
fice was involved in being tried and sen- 
tenced without the utter blackening of a 
once proud name. 

* * * * * * 


Up in the spacious nursery on the third 
floor of the governor’s mansion the great 
statesman’s wife and little daughter were 
having their goodnight romp. The trim 
nurse stood waiting to take the child to 
her bed. 

Suddenly the little girl paused in her wild 
glee and stared into her mother’s face. In 
the beautiful woman’s eyes was a strange 
mist which puzzled the child. Tears and 
smiles together were incomprehensible. 

“Mother,” the baby lisped solemnly—“Are 


- you happy?” 


The misty eyes roamed about the room. 
In the disorder the child had wrought it 
was still the magnificent room of a magnifi- 
cent house. 

Swiftly the woman’s thought flashed over 
the rest of that great mansion. In all its 
great halls and chambers, in the gay func- 
tions which were almost a constant round 
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there, over the throng of pages and ser- 
vants—she was the mistress, the queen. 

But this was of small import. Best of 
all was the big splendid man with whom 
she would joyfully have dwelt in a hut. 
Her heart swelled with pride. She was the 
governor’s wife. That was nothing to the 
fact that the governor was her husband! 

What a man he was! She could never 
get entirely over a certain wonder, a feel- 
ing that it was not quite possible that he 
belonged to her. In the fashion with which 
single particular ideas spring out of big 
general ones, her mind hovered an instant 
on his last public act in pardoning a big 
number of prisoners who had served long 
terms. It was his highest happiness to do 
that which would benefit others. 

How different he was from— 

She shut off that thought. Her eyes 
came back quickly to meet the big, solemn 
gaze of her child. She snatched the little 
one to her breast. ’ 

“Happy! Happy!” she laughed and sob- 
bed at once—“Oh, God! How happy I am!” 

Few there were of the people with whom 
she spent her full days, who guessed that 
tragedy had ever darkened her life. The 
years of joy had taken away the lines of 
care from her face. Almost she had ob- 
literated them from her memory. 

Years back, the news of James Ridley’s 
death in the wreck had fallen upon a heart: 
in which love for him had already died. She 
was shocked at the manner of his going, 
but her mourning was for a past love. 
The hope that her husband would become 
again the man she believed him at first 
had grown too faint for much sorrow over 
its final extinction. 

The months of poverty which succeeded 
Ridley’s death were hardly more distress- 
ing than her married life had been. She 
had long known that they were living on 
the edge of poverty, that there were heaps 
of debts, that the hosts of creditors were 
pressing harder and harder upon the man 
who seemed indifferent to everything but 
his own reckless pleasure. 

When he was gone she was at least free 
from his cruel indifference, when sober, and 
his more violent cruelty when drunk. She 
mourned, for there were still some tender 
recollections of her shattered ideals. But 
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that sort of mourning cannot last long. In 
a short while, back in her own old home, 
she was forced to confess that James Rid- 
ley’s death had brought more relief than 
pain. 

And then had come the man—the man 
her chastened, experience-taught soul told 
her was the true love for whom she ought 
to have waited. 

He was a young lawyer. Already he was 
rising swiftly in his profession. That fact 
alone shone out bright against the contrast 
offered by her first husband who, from the 
start, had been steadily sinking into deeper 
degradation. 

It had seemed to her that life had made 
up for all she had suffered when this true 
man asked for her hand in marriage. But 
now, as she held her little daughter to her 
breast in this great house to which they 
had but recently moved, she knew that 
motherhood had added to the fullness of 
happiness. 

Only one thing could have made her hap- 
pier at that moment—her husband’s pres- 
ence in the nursery. But he would be 
back in an hour or two from the meeting 
he had gone to attend. After all, there 
was sweetness in this absence, for it be- 
tokened the greatness to which her hus- 
band had arisen. The wife of a governor 
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must sacrifice something—but the sacrifice 
was a gladness itself. 

There was a light knock on the nursery 
door. The stately old butler entered the 
room with a somewhat worried frown on 
his brow. 

“Madame, a—a man wishes to see you. 
I—I don’t exactly like the looks of him— 
but he says he’s an old friend of yours. 
Will you see him?” 

She smiled. Old Jenkins was forever 
worried for fear someone was going to do 
violence to the governor or his family. 

“Certainly,” she said, and gave the child 
in her arms a parting hug and kiss. 

“Now, darling, you go right to bed and to 
sleep. Mother’ll be back up in a little 
while.” 

She went happily down the broad stairs. 
Probably it was some beggar with a sad 
tale. She would give him a generous dole, 
for her husband never turned anyone away 
empty. 

“In the private drawing room, Madame,” 
Jenkins directed. “He said he wished to 
see you in private.” 

“They all say that,” she laughed, as she 
turned into the door of the room the butler 
indicated. 

From the depths of a big, easy chair a 
haggard figure arose. He was clad in a 
coarse, new suit, but his features betokened 
wretchedness. His closely cropped hair 
aroused a suspicion in her mind— 

This was one of the convicts her husband 
had lately pardoned. She had heard of the 
hardships such men suffer in seeking to be- 
gin life anew. She was all sympathy. 

As he approached her a hard glint in his 
eyes arrested her. She stood, half afraid 
of the man, glad now that Jenkins would 
probably remain outside the door of the 
room within easy call. 

“Don’t get scared and do any yelling, 
wifikins,” the strange man began—“Looks 
as if you’d forgotten your husband.” 

The last was spoken with a leer all too 
familiar. The weak, cruel mouth; the 
name he had used in his rare moments of 
half affection for her; the pale, cruel face, 
now that the light shone on it as he drew 
nearer— 

She staggered back as if he had struck 
her. Then she pulled her scattered facul- 
ties together. 
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It could not be. 
dead for years. 

“Who are you?” she 
frightened whisper. 

“You used to call me your Jimmy-boy,” 
he answered, his ugly grin widening—“when 
we were first married.” 

The room seemed to reel about her and 
grow dark. She could not scream; she 
could not rush out for help. She could 
only stare wildly into the hard, grinning 
face of the wretch before her. 

“Thought I was dead, didn’t you?” he 
sneered. “Wouldn’t have hurt your feel- 
ings much to keep on thinking so, eh? Well 
—I’m still alive—alive—” 

“God knows I’ve been worse than dead 
—suffered worse than hell. Yes—I’m one 
of the men your—the man you’ve been call- 
ing your husband—pardoned the other day 
—I’m the one that had half a twenty-year 
sentence yet to serve,” 

“He’s a fine man, your governor is. | 
don’t know as I blame you much for for- 
getting me, while you’ve had him. You 
ought to be mighty grateful to me though, 
for staying dead so long. I’ve kept my 
mouth shut—and lived between bars and 
stone walls—and eaten coarse stews and 
hard bread and dirty soups—and pounded 
stone while a brute of a man stood ready 
with a gun to shoot me if I made a false 
move—ten years! Ten years of hell! And 
I never told ’em who I was—I let them go 
on and believe I was killed in the wreck.” 

She sank into a chair. His hard eyes 
never left her face. His voice was husky 
with self pity. 

“And you’ve been enjoying yourself, I 
see. Pretty nice place, this is. You don’t 
look as if you lived on dog’s food—I guess 
that old geezer and the rest of your slaves 
don’t let you hurt yourself and get your 
pretty hands all roughed up with work.” 

“You've got a lot to thank your Jimmie- 
boy for. Where’d you have got off if I’d 
opened my head and told my name?” 

She moistened her lips with her tongue. 
It was as near as she could get to speech. 

“Me in hell—and you in heaven! And 
now you aren’t even glad to see me! I’m 
tickled to death to see you, wifikins—tickled 
to death!” 

There was a more sinister look of cun- 


James Ridley had been 


demanded in a 








FACE TO FACE, 


ning that frightened her. At last she man- 
aged to whisper: 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“Oh,” he laughed harshly. “I don’t care 
much what I do. Yov’re still as lovely as 
ever, I see. I always liked you as well 
as I ever liked any woman. I might take 
you back.” 

She gasped. A moan of horror broke 
from her lips. 

“IT suppose you'd get a _ divorce—it 
wouldn’t be so vary hard. Society doesn’t 
think I’m fit for much now-a-days. But 
there’d be a little fun in making you do it.” 

“You scoundrel! You beast!” she cried 
in a rage of desperation. 

“Uh-huh—that’s me all right. 
going to let you down easy. I’ve got to 
live. I’ve had enough of hard times for 
any man’s life. All I need is a little money 
—a few thousands of the stuff you’ve got 
plenty of. I'll go off and live by myself 
and Jim Ridley will stay dead. You owe 
it to me anyway, for having kept quiet this 
long.” 

“This is blackmail,” she spoke more 
sternly, recovering a little of her com- 
posure. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Blackmail! 
What do I care? I’ve done time for mur- 
der.” 


But I’m 
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“Oh, you'll send me up for blackmail, | 
don’t think. You’d dearly love to let it get 
out that you’re not the wife of the gov- 
ernor of this state, that his child and yours 
is—” 

“Stop! Stop! I'll give you money. Oh, 
God help me!” she moaned. 

“Sure you'll give me money. That’s 
what I came for. And you'd better make 
it a good round sum while you’re about it. 
It might save me having to come again.” 

“I couldn’t give you much, Jim,” she fal- 
tered—“I haven’t it. It has cost my hus- 
band vastly more to reach this place than 
the salary of the governorship will ever 
give him back. The expenses are no small 
matter. We're not rich, Jim—if this big 
place does give us the look of it.” 

“T guess you can spare something. Your 
husband isn’t in politics for the love of it.” 

“I—I could give you a couple of hun- 
dred dollars,” she agreed, desperately anx- 
ious to be rid of him, as the grandfather 
clock in the hall began to chime out the 
hour. 


“A couple of hundred! Bah! I want 
ten thousand,” he snarled. 
“T couldn’t, Jim. I couldn’t. I haven't 


that much in the world.” 

“Ten thousand—or you can take the con- 
sequences. I’m not going to be a piker. I 
want real money. I guess the governor of 
this state has ten thousand dollars.” 

The big clock counted off the hours after 
finishing its quartered melody. She looked 
wildly from side to side, as if she would 
run from the awful alternative presented. 
The set gleam in the eyes before her told 
her it was useless to seek to bargain with 
the scoundrel who had been her husband. 
She could give him ten thousand dollars 
only by taking it from the governor’s pri- 
vate safe. The money there was always at 
her disposal—but how might she explain 
such an act?” 

“Better be quick,” he warned her. “That 
meeting your husband’s gone to will be 
over about now.” 

She must do it. Out of her own brain 
she must work an explanation later, when 
time was not so pressing. Her husband 
must not find this man here. He might 
suspect—might threaten the fellow, and 
James Ridley would tell the story to save 
his skin. 








“T’ll get it,” she whispered weakly, hur- 
rying her swaying feet toward the door. 

“Sure you'll get it,” he snapped back. 

“That man’s all right,” she whispered to 
Jenkins, still pacing the hall outside. “You 
may go to bed if you wish.” 

In another moment she was turning with 
desperate haste at the combination lock of 
the safe in her husband’s den. It went 
wrong in her trembling fingers. Again and 
again she tried. The big clock was play- 
ing the single bar of the quarter when she 
ran back, the crisp notes hidden in the 
folds of her dress. With a sigh of relief 
she noted that Jenkins had gone and could 
not see her perturbation. 

As she reached the room and took the 
bronze knob in her fingers to open it, there 
was a crash inside. She hesitated—another 
muffled crash came to her ears. For an in- 
stant she was on the point of calliig Jen- 
kins. 

But no danger there could equal that of 
having even the servants know the identity 
of the man in the drawingroom. She 
stepped inside. 

The sight which met her eyes sent her 
reeling back in horror. On the floor lay 
a bruised and bleeding body—it was that 
of James Ridley. Over him, with a smok- 
ing revolver in his fingers, was a masked 
figure. 

Instantly she guessed that this was a 
burglar who had mistaken Ridley for some 
servant of the house and attacked him. 
The masked man seemed to stand, as if 
dazed by the sight of his work. Then he 
wheeled and saw the woman in the open 
door. 

Apparently one killing had destroyed his 
nerve. He did not attempt to shoot at the 
woman. He flung his pistol aside and 
darted for the window. It’s fastenings 
held. 

“Don’t shoot—don’t shoot!” he cried in 
terror. 

A sudden inspiration flashed through her 
mind. The dead man could not tell who 
he was. The burglar—why—why— 

“Not there,” she urged—“This way— 
there—through yonder door. Oh, hurry— 
hurry!” 

The front door was being opened and 
shut with the quick, firm movements of her 
husband’s hand. She thrust the burglar 
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“] HAVE SHOT A BURGLAR.” 


before her and drew the door shut behind 
him. “Go—go—quickly,” she whispered in 
his ear. 

Hardly had the door closed behind him 
when the hall door was thrown open. The 
strong, noble man she loved came briskly 
into the room. 

“T thought I heard you in here,” he was 
saying as he came. 

At the threshold he paused. He looked 
from the upturned face of the -corpse to 
the equally pale face of his wife. 

“What's this—great God!—wife,” he 
gasped—“what have you done?” 

She staggered toward him. She pointed 
a wavering finger toward the pistol on the 
floor. With a shudder she steadied it on 


the face with the hard leer stained by blood. 

“A burglar,’ she whispered hoarsely—‘“I 
—I guess—I have shot a burglar.” 

Her husband gathered her into his arms. 
A while he held her thus, striving to calm 
her, to sooth her trembling nerves. 

“You poor child—you poor child—what 
a brave girl you have been,” he murmured, 
between kisses, again and again. 

At last he arose and looked down on the 
dead, distorted face. He started. 

“Why, it’s one of the men I pardoned— 
the man who was in for murder. He didn’t 
deserve what I did for him—but he has 
got his deserts. in the end. ‘The mills of 
God grind slowly, darling—but they grind 
exceeding fine.’” 





“AN OLD LOVE LETTER” 


MAJESTIC 


HEN one is sixteen, one would 
\W fain be twenty. There may come 

a time when one would be six- 
teen again, but that is later, when one has 
tasted of the fruits of life, and the years 
pass all too swiftly. 

Maud was sixteen and the youngest of 
four sisters, which made being sixteen un- 
usually difficult, especialiy as every eligible 
young man in town was at the feet of her 
sisters, while Maud was not permitted to 
speak to a youth, much less have a beau. 

She ran lightly up the steps of her 
mother’s boarding house and burst into the 
liall, for despite her long skirts and high- 
heeled boots she was only a school-girl. 
She tossed her books upon a table and 
went into the parlor, whither her mother’s 
voice had summoned her. 

“Did you call me, mother?” 

“Yes, I did. Haven’t I told you not to 
walk with the boarders?” 

“Yes’m.” » 

“Yet I saw you walking with John Bruce 
this afternoon.” 

“He happened to be going the same 
way; I couldn’t run away from him. Any- 
way you never want me to talk to any- 


body. You never mind Dolly or Jennie 
having beaus. Why, Dolly must have a 
dozen. And you even let Bessie go to the 


church sociable with Harry Dunn.” 

“If your poor, dear father was alive, 
you wouldn’t be talking back to your 
mother like that. But what’s a lone 
widow to do?” and the good lady’s pocket 
handkerchief came into requisition. 

The front door banged and John Bruce 
came into the hall. He mounted the stairs 
to his room without so much as a glance 
into the parlor. Maud stood looking after 
him, the rich blood mantling her cheeks, 
which fact disturbed her mother not a 
little. 

Maud took her accustcmed seat at the 
table between her mother and Jennie. 
Bruce occupied the seat opposite his land- 
lady, Dolly at his right hand. Her lan- 
guishing glances upset his equanimity, 
while a mischievous nudge from Bessie did 
the same for his soup. 


By Hattie Bierman Franklin 


These dinners were not an unmixed joy 
to Bruce, for while he delighted in being 
near pretty Dolly, Bessie always contrived 
t2 do something to make him ridiculous, 
which was not at all a pleasant position for 
a rising young business man. And as for 
Maud, she never had anyone to talk to ex- 
cept the “back-parlor,” who was over fifty 
and deaf as a beetle. 

The evenings were usually spent in the 
parlor. Tonight Bessie went to a party 
with Harry Dunn, the “second floor back.” 
Jennie played dominoes with the “back- 
parlor.” Dolly, as usual, seated herself at 
the piano, with Bruce as her cavalier. He 
turned her music, and tried to tell her 
that he loved her, but in her presence he 
was tongue-tied. 

Poor Maud, left to herself, wandered off 
into the kitchen where Kate was washing 
up the dishes. 

“Why ain’t you in the parlor, Miss 
Maudie, amusing yourself like the others?” 
Kate asked, piling up the steaming plates. 

“I am not wanted. I’m too young.” 

“Oh, come now, that’s all nonsense. 
You’re never too young to enjoy yourself.” 

“Kate,” seating herself on the broad 
window-sill, “did you have a beau when 
you were sixteen?” 

Kate blushed. “I sure did, Miss Maud.” 

“T don’t see why mother is so particular 
about me.” 

“Well, now dearie, you know you are her 
baby. And she just can’t believe that you 
are a young lady.” 

“Kate,” sitting up very straight, “do 
you think Mr. Bruce wants to marry my 
sister Dolly?” 

“Dear child, how should I know?” 

“Well, I think he does, Kate. He fol- 
lows her around like a little poodle dog, 
and when she speaks to him, he blushes 
up to the roots of his hair. I wouldn’t 
care if she loved him, but I know she 
doesn’t. She is just flirting with him, 
like she does with all the rest.” 

Maud’s cheeks were very pink, and as 
she tossed her head, a tear glistened in 
each eye. “He is just too good to be 
treated like that.” 
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Kate, like Maud’s mother, noted the dan- 
ger signals, but more direct in her methods, 
she went up to the girl and laying her 
hands on the heaving shoulders, compelled 
her to meet her gaze. 

“Miss Maudie, do you love him?” 
Maud’s head dropped upon the maid’s 
shoulder, and her slight body shook with 
her sobs, 

“Well, if you want him, Miss Maudie, no 
one else ain’t going to take him away 
from you. You just trust your old Katie 
for that.” The mere fact that no one can 
take away what one does not possess, did 


“Now, Miss Maudie, it’s addressed to 
your sister.” 

“[ dont care, I am going to read it. It 
isn’t “sealed.” 

“There, dearie, I wouldn’t. You'll be 
scrry by-and-by.” 

Maud coaxed it from her. She drew 
the sheet from the envelope and read: 

““My Dearest: 

I have tried so hard to tell you how much I 
love you, but somehow, when I am with you, the 
words refuse to come. Will you be my wife? 
Please say ‘Yes.’ 

Yours, 


Joun Bruce.” 
Her face paled then flushed as she read. 














BRUCE MEETS THE DAUGHTERS. 


not disturb Kate at all. Though her rea- 
soning was faulty, her heart was right. 
She would do anything for her little Miss 
Maudie. 

“Land sakes, if that ain’t him calling me 
now. I'll be back in a jiffy.” 

True to her word she was back in a 
moment. She held a note in her hand. 

“He gave me this for Miss Dolly,” she 
told Maud. 

“It’s a proposal, I know it is,” cried the 
girl. “Give it to me.” 


She had never dared do such a thing be- 
fore. But it was not so much the thought 
cf opening and reading Dolly’s letter that 
troubled her; that would come later. All 
she could think of now was that he loved 
her sister, and that she, poor child, loved 
him, In that moment the child gave place 
to the woman. 

“She shan’t have him, Katie, she shan’t.” 

“No, indeed, she shan’t. But let me give 
her the letter, dearie.” 

When, some time later, Maud crept into 
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THE GIRLS EACH HAD A BEAU. 


her white bed, there was a well-hatched 
scheme to nip her sister’s latest romance 
in the bud, tucked away in her mind. 

Next morning Dolly went to her mother 
with the news that John Bruce had asked 
her to marry him, 

“I am real pleased, my dear,” the mother 
said, as she embraced her daughter. “If 
your poor dear papa had only lived to 
see this day”—as all references to the dear 
departed always brought on a flood of 
tears, Dolly beat a hasty retreat. 

Her mother had reason to be pleased. 
John Bruce, she knew, was honest and 
upright, a man to whom a mother might 
safely trust her daughter’s happiness. Dolly 
was twenty-five, and it was time she was 
safely married, if the other girls were to 
have a chance. 

In a little while Jennie brought in her 
work and sat down in a low rocker. 

“Ma,” she said, her head tilted to one 
side the better to study the flower she 
was stitching, “what would you say if I 
tcld you I was going to be married?” 

“T am sure I don’t know what to say. 
Who are you going to marry?” 
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“John Bruce,’ and before her mother 
could reply Jennie had kissed her lightly 
on the tip of her nose, and left the room. 

“T am going to be married, aha, mamma, 
I am going to be married,” sang Bessie. 

“Are my daughters making sport of 
me? What sort of joke is this?” 

“No joke at all, mamma dear, but a very 
serious matter. Your most excellent and 
esteemed boarder, Mr. John Bruce, has 
done me the honor, and ‘here’s his very 
note,’” she quoted tossing poor Bruce’s 
letter into her mother’s lap. 

That lady sat bolt upright in her chair, 
staring straight ahead of her. Bessie, 
terrified, dived for the smelling salts, the 
while calling for her sisters. One glance 
at the letter, now lying on the ground, ex- 
plained the situation. 

“Bessie,” said Dolly in her iciest tone, 
where did you get that note?” 

“Kate gave it to me this morning after 
breakfast.” 

“T got one before breakfast,” volunteered 
Jennie. 

“And I,” said Dolly, “received one last 
night.” 
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Bruce, returning from the office, faced 
an irate landlady and three haughty 
daughters. 

“Mr. Bruce,” said the former, “please 
explain your conduct, if you can.” 

“Why—er—I don’t understand,” he 
stammered, glancing from one to the other. 

“If it had been anyone but you,” his in- 
quisitor went on, “we always thought you 
a quiet, gentlemanly person. To play us 
such a trick. If their poor dear father 
were only here. But I'll protect my poor 
darlings, if I am a lone widow. Sir, I 
request you to leave my house.” 

“But my dear lady—” 

“Go, sir, go, do you hear?” 

“Very well,” turning on his heel, “since 
you desire it, I shall go.” 

It seemed very unfair to Bruce to be 
ordered out of the house, simply because 
he had asked Dolly to marry him. But 
the ways of womankind have puzzled many 
a wiser man than John Bruce. 

He stumbled over Maud in the hall, and 
stopped to apologize. 

“I am going away, Miss Maud,” he said. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Bruce.” 

He continued on up to his room, and be- 
gan to pack his trunk. A faint knock 
sounded on his door. In answer to his 
“come in” the knob turned slowly, and 
Maud came in. 

“Bruce dropped the coat he was fold- 
ing, and pushed forward a chair. 

“Why, my dear child,” he cried, “what 
is the matter?” 

“Mr. Bruce,” she began, clasping and 
unclasping her hands, “it was all my fault.” 

“What was your fault?” 

“What. happened downstairs.” 

“Nonsense, you were not even there.” 

“I know, but you see, it was my fault 
just the same. I didn’t want you to fall 
in love with Dolly.” 

“Why ?” :. 

“Well, Dolly has so many beaus, I 
didn’t want her to have you too. You had 
been kinder to me than the others, and I 
cculdn’t bear to see you hurt.” 

Bruce regarded her fixedly. This was a 
quite different Maud from the quiet little 
mouse he was accustomed to meet. Her 
frankness charmed him. She was so dif- 
ferent from the coquettish Dolly. She 


was pretty, too, prettier than. the erstwhile 
lady of his heart. 

“Of course, I know it wasn’t right to 
read your letter, but it didn’t seem so bad 
then. After Dolly read it, she put it into 
a drawer with some other letters. I 
waited until she went out of the room. I 
took the letter, put it into another envelope 
and had Kate deliver it to Jennie. Jennie 
left it lying on her bureau. Really, it 





BRUCE LEAVES. 


served her right, she is so careless with 
her letters.” 

She pushed the hair back from her fore- 
head. 

“So, then, I sent your note to’ Bessie.” 

Bruce sank down upon his bed. He did 
not know whether to be angry or amused. 

“Mr. Bruce, I am so sorry I have been 
so wicked, but I will try to straighten every- 
thing. Won’t you stay?” 

Bruce was not so sure he wanted the 
tangled skeins of his romance pnraveled. 

“T guess I had better go, Miss Maud.” 

The girl pleaded with him to stay. She 
wanted to atone in some measure for the 
wrong she had done. She was sure Bruce 
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would despise her, not so much for the 
mess she had made of his love affairs, as 
for the fact that she had read another 
person’s letter. That was dishonorable. 

Quick as she had been to yield to her 
jealous whim, she was just as anxious to 
take her punishment. And punishment in- 
deed, it would have been, to see him day 
after day, knowing that he felt only con- 
tempt for her. 

3ruce’s mind was made up. He had ex- 
perienced a change of sentiment. He knew 
now that he preferred this remorseful girl 
to her sister. 

“lll go now, but I'll come back some 
he promised. 

Maud got up and 
door. 


Cay. 
walked toward the 
“Aren’t you going to shake hands?” 

“T didn’t think you wanted to shake 
hands with me after—” 

“Never little girl,’ patting the 
hand she yielded to him, “you meant no 
harm. Some day we will be glad things 
Good-by, | little 


mind, 


turned out this way. 
girl.” 
“Good-by, Mr. Bruce.” 


Maud went to her room, and woman-like, 


bad a good cry. She felt better then and 
went down to help Jennie arrange the din- 
ner table. 

“You needn’t set Mr. Bruce’s place any- 
mere,” Jennie said. “He’s gone away.” 

Maud sought her mother and confessed 
to her her part in her sisters romance. 

At first the good woman was incredulous. 
She could not credit her daughter with 
the carrying out of such a deep-laid 
scheme. 

She was inclined to be angry until she 
discovered that Dolly’s affections were not 
ceeply engaged, and then she began to 
realize with a secret pang that Maud was 
ne longer a baby. She was learning that 
hardest of all lessons a mother must learn, 
that her baby is growing up. 

It was not long before Dolly married 
ard went away. Jennie and Bessie soon 
followed. Maud alone remained with her 
mother in the boarding-house. 

It was three years since John Bruce had 
gone away, and she had heard nothing 
from him. Still she waited. He had 
promised to come back some day. She be- 
lieved he would fulfill his promise. 

One Sunday evening Maud and her 


BRUCE ACCUSED OF MAKING LOVE TO ALL THE SISTERS. 
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mother were sitting on their porch, the 
mother in a low rocking chair, Maud on 
the step. Her hair was shining in the rays 
of the setting sun. 

A motor-car whizzed up to the curb, and 
John Bruce sprang out, just ahead of a 
procession of baby carriages, propelled by 
Maud’s three sisters, their husbands form- 
ing a rear guard. . 

The sight of an automobile stopping be- 
fore the modest cottage brought up the 
small army on the double quick. Bruce 
was entirely surrounded by the young 
matrons, who bore him no malice for the 
triple proposal. They bombarded him with 
questions as to his health, his whereabouts 
since they had seen him last, and a hun- 
dred other more or less relevant queries. 

“One at a time, please,” laughed Bruce. 
“My health is excellent. I have been west 
since I went away, and I have made a little 
money. Anything else?” 

It was not until the husbands had: been 
introduced, and the babies duly admired, 


that Bruce found himself alone with Maud. 

They were standing near a rose bush. 

“I have come back, as I promised, Maud, 
dear.” 

She broke off a flower and drew the stem 
through her slender fingers. 

“Do you know why I have come back, 
Maud ?” 

She flushed and hung her head. 

“Maud, I love you and I want you to 
be my wife; will you?” 

“How can you love me, after what | 
did ?” 

“Dear child, I loved you then. I think I 
must always have loved you, though I did 
not know till then.” He took the hand 
which held the rose, and pressed it in both 
oi his. 

“That is why I went away, dear. I 
thought you cared, too, and I wanted you 
to have a chance to meet other men. I 
wanted you to be sure you loved me best 
cf all. Are you sure, Maud.” 

“Yes, John,” she said shyly, “I am sure.” 





WELCH ARTIST HONORS THE AMERICAN COWBOY. 


Visitors to the South Wales Art Academy, at Cardiff, particularly Americans, are 
much interested in a large and beautiful painting typifying the American cowboy, which 
was recently accepted and hung upon its walls. 

Mounted on a little pinto, so familiar to our Western ranges, against a background 


of eternal mountains that fade off into the distance, with his face turned toward the 
West, is the figure of a perfect specimen of manhood. The visitor, regardless of his 
nationality, gazes at the picture with a growing sense of familiarity, a feeling of having 
known or seen the subject somewhere. Few, however, arrive or even guess at the truth. 
As a matter of fact, they do know the face and have seen it countless times in the 
motion picture theaters. The painting is a masterpiece of a famous London artist, and in 
looking about for a suitable model for his study he chanced into a motion picture theater 
in London and witnessed a picture by the “Flying A” company, entitled “The Call of 
the Open Range.” Jack Kerrigan appealed to him as typifying the true cowboy, as he 
has also appealed and endeared himself to countless thousands throughout the civilized 
world. The artist lost no time in communicating with Mr. Kerrigan through the Lon- 
don office of the American Film Manufacturing Company. Upon request, Mr. Kerrigan 
forwarded a photograph of himself, which the artist used for his model; the rest of 
ihe picture is purely imaginative with the artist, but wonderfully true to life. Today 
it hangs in this hall of fame, representing that almost extinct class of men of our western 
plains—“The American Cowboy.” 





THE DEBT 
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UPERB in her barbaric beauty, Zema 
S defied them all; Madam Warren, in- 
dignant and contemptuous, Doctor 
Everest bland and professional, Beatrice 
Blake, wondering and horror-stricken; and 
Jack Warren, frightened and defiant, dar- 
ing Zema to do her worst, even while he 
knew in the depths of his cowardly heart 
that she loved him too well to harm him 
by a word or a look. 

“If Paul were only here!” moaned his 
mother. “He always can find a way out of 
every difficulty!” 

Beatrice Blake’s soft, pale cheeks flamed 
into sudden color. Why had Paul gone 
away, after making unmistakable signs of 
love to her not unwilling self? 

The other girl, the outcast, the octoroon, 
tolerated only for the sake of her skilful 
fingers and artist’s eye, also flushed dully, 
and a keen, cunning look came into her 
great, black eyes. Doctor Everest saw it, 
as she meant him to see, and uttered a 
lew ejaculation. Madam Warren saw it, 
and cried out, “Not Paul! Oh, never that 
soul of honor!” Jack Warren saw it, and 
although he shrank from taking advantage 
of Zema’s fidelity to himself, breathed 
eesier, for the moment’s respite. 

“What do they think?” questioned Bea- 
trice Blake’s unsophisticated mind, and a 
swift pang pierced her innocent heart. 

Madam Warren took her slender young 
maid by the shoulder and shook her so 
vigorously that her white teeth chattered. 
“Do you insinuate that my son, Paul—” 
she could say no more. Her tense grasp 
loosened. She sank to the floor, uncon- 
scious. The proud, sensitive old woman 
had received her death blow. 

All was bustle and confusion for hours 
afterwards. The doctor who had been 
summoned because of the maid’s sudden 
swoon and had thus discovered her secret, 
turned his attention to the mistress. Jack, 
whose affection for his mother none could 
doubt, became all attention and considera- 
tion. Beatrice and he ministered together 
at the sufferer’s bedside, while the girl, 
who had been the cause of the calamity, 
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crouched outside the bedroom door, watch- 
ful, mute, almost motionless. 

Paul stumbled over her, coming on the 
midnight express in response to a telegram 
from the doctor, who met him with his 
automobile and related, on the way to the 
house, what had happened. He accepted 
Faul’s guilt as a matter of course. “You 
never can tell what these silent, undemon- 
strative, goody-goody chaps are capable 
vi,” he said to himself. 

He took this attitude with the young 
man, gave him no opportunity to affirm or 
deny. “It is a pity you couldn’t have got 
the girl away before this came out, instead 
of going yourself,” he said coolly. “Al- 
though, I suppose you didn’t really know— 
now, the only thing to do is to take care 
of your mother and bring her out of this, 
if possible. It is very doubtful—the old 
trouble with the heart. You go in and 
speak to her. I'll come up, presently.” 

So Paul went alone to his mother’s 
room, and found Zema on her knees be- 
fore the door. 

“Don’t look at me like that, for God’s 
sake?” she panted. “Do you think I 
haven’t enough to stand, as it is?” She 
pointed through the aperture made by a 
breeze from the open window within the 
sickroom, where the sufferer had begged 
for air. He saw Jack and Beatrice, whose 
fingers had met in their serving, and whose 
sore hearts had met, and now their lips. 
“Oh, I’d like to knife him!” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” whispered Paul, his 
brain in a whirl. “Let’s find a better way 
than that. Let’s humble the Warren pride 
and make this love sick pair envious. 
Marry me and I'll put you up over their 
heads!” 

“You dassen’t do it,” she returned, in a 
low voice. Her dark eyes kindled. 

“Try me!” 

When Doctor Everest came softly up the 
stairs, he saw a picture which threatened 
even his composure; Paul’s outstretched 
hand clasped Zema’s clinging fingers. Her 
glance, upturned and glowing, was held by 
his fixed, resolute gaze. 

“Can’t you two let go of each other long 
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enough to give the mother a chance?” The 
tone was intended to be humorous, but it 
was full of mockery. 

“She doesn’t care to see me,” returned 
Paul gravely. 

His mother’s reception bore out his 
words. “Take him away,” she said fret- 
fully to the others. “I can’t bear to look 
at him. Go back to your swarthy sweet- 
heart,” she said to the young man who 
stood with bowed head before her, “and 
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as the dead mistress of Warrenmoor could 
have desired. Whatever cloud of shame 
hung over her unhappy household, it was 
in no wise apparent. Beatrice, her ward, 
walked with her son Jack, in token of their 
abrupt betrothal. Paul, his brother, walked 
alone, Zema had gone. 

A note from her, scrawled in pencil and 
stained with tears, was put into Paul’s 
hands within an hour after his mother 
died. 
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“WHAT DO THEY THINK?” 


let me die in peace.” He went, without a 
word, but not to Zema. She had van- 
ished, nor did he make any attempt to find 
her. 

Madam Warren died at dawn, cursing 
her first-born with her last breath. 
Standing outside her door, he heard the 
bitter cry to Heaven for vengeance. “It 
will come, poor soul, in ways you do not 
dream,” he murmured. “There will be a 
terrible debt to pay, and the innocent will 
suffer with the guilty.” 

The funeral ceremonies were as stately 


QUESTIONED BEATRICE. 


, 


“Don’t look for me,” it ran. “I’m going 
away over the hills to my own people. 
I’ve felt above them. Now they will take 
me in and do for me; that is the kind they 
are.” 

There was a pride of race in the state- 
ment, which challenged his own. “You 
haven’t the worst of it, after all, my girl,” 
he said, as he tore the pitiful little note 
into shreds and scattered them far and 
wide over the breeze-swept prairie. “I 
wonder how my scoundrel of a brother 
really feels.” 
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MADAM WARREN DIED AT DAWN. 


Whatever Jack felt, his manner was per- 
fect, as son and lover. Untiring in tender 
devotion, he won golden opinions from 
those who drove from the neighboring 
ranches and farms to do Madam Warren 
honor. “So different from the other son,” 
they said; and nobody cared, nobody. no- 
ticed when Paul left Warrenmoor, as he 
said, forever. 

He chose the road Zema had taken “away 
over the hills,” and inquired at every town 
and village for her. There had been no 
attempt at concealment on her part. 
Wherever she paused, on her journey, she 
registered at the hotel or lodging house 
where she spent the interval of waiting. 

“Zema Jacquith.” He read the bold, 
large handwriting again and again, until 
he learned every turn and angle of it. In 
some places she had waited only an hour, 
but she always left her name. It was as if 
she expected to be followed and found. 
Obedient to that mute appeal, he followed, 
turning aside where she had paused. There 
was no occasion for haste, towards a fu- 


ture which held 
peace. 

The child was six months old when he 
found her, a rosy cherub with no taint 
of inheritance, only a glow which sent 
warm tints through her soft chestnut hair 
and clear brown eyes. A little fullness 
of the laughing lips, a foreign look, no 
more, marked the daughter of Jack War- 
ren and his mother’s octoroon maid. 
“She’s as healthy as she is good looking,” 
said Zema, “and a better disposition you 
never saw. She ought to be happy, hadn't 
she?” The wistfulness of the question 
wrung from Paul a sympathetic ac- 
quiescence. “She will be, I am sure. You 
will do all you can to make her so.” 

“I? The kindest thing I can do is to 
get out of her way. See here, Mr. Paul!” 
She showed her slender wrists. “I’m not 
going to stay long. I don’t want to stay, 
and when folks don’t want to stay, the 
door’s open.” 

“Surely you wouldn’t—” 

“No, I’m not going to kill myself. I 


no promise of joy or 
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shan’t have to. Living depends on the will 
to live, Mr. Paul, my will goes the other 
way.” 

“But—think of your child—” 

“IT am thinking of her. It was right 
and proper for me to come back, but it’s 
no place for her. She’s white, Mr. Paul.— 
don’t you think she favors—?” 

He silently nodded. The straight little 
nose, the oval of the face were a fac- 
simile of Madame Warren’s. 

“It will never do for her to stay around 
here,” pursued Zema. “She belongs with 
her people, not with mine. As for me—” 


a paroxysm of pain seized her. She 
pressed her hand upon her heart. “I’m 
like your mother,” she said simply. “I’m 


going as she went. And it won’t be long. 
Put I can die contented, if you'll take 
Baby Minna.” 

“7? Absurd!” 

She recurred to the subject again and 
again, until the absurdity lessened, disap- 
peared. After all, was it any more absurd 
than his quixotic assumption of his 
brother’s guilt? 

“T’ll take her,” he said at length, “But 
I cannot give her my name. She shall give 
1ae hers.” 

So when Zema Jacquith was dead and 
buried, he left the little hill town where 
she had spent her girlhood and where 
her baby was born, with the child in his 
arms, and when he became a citizen of 
Plainville he was known as Mr. Hilary 
‘Jacquith, a widower with one child, an in- 
fant daughter of extraordinary beauty and 
sweetness whom every woman in the place 
would have been glad to mother. He paid 
very little attention to any of them. 


Not that he was a woman-hater; on the 


contrary, he was more chivalrous and con- 
siderate than the ordinary male individual 
condescending to make Plainville his home. 
But all his thoughts and desires centered 
around the little Minna, who returned his 
devotion with a warmth of affection which 
made his chilled heart glow. Every trifling 
childish secret was shared with him. No 
“good time” was complete unless it in- 
cluded hi-n. 

As she grew older, he took her to the 
F< cific Coast, where, in the various resorts, 
they were known as “the fascinating 


Jacquiths.” The mystery which surrounded 
them increased their charm for the ro- 
mantic. Many a suitor plead for a chance 
with the daughter; many a matron laid 
siege to the heart of the father. When 
attentions became too serious, the Jac- 
quiths fled to another resort, where the 
experience was repeated in a slightly vary- 
ing form. 

To Minna it was all a huge joke. “Why 
can’t you see the funny side of it, daddy?” 
she would ask,—she had never known that 
he was not her father— “There really is 
a very amusing side, if you would only 
Icok.” So mischievous her glance, he 
stopped in the walk they were taking to- 
gether, and regarded her suspiciously. 
“Minna, it is your fault!” he exclaimed. 
“You lead these young men on, you know 
you do!” 

Her ringing laugh seemed to him a con- 


fcssion. “How about their mothers?” she 
asked triumphantly; “what happens to 
them ?” 


“You carry with you an atmosphere that 
invites sentiment,” he answered severely. 
This was true. Guarded by his solicitude 
from realization that her beautiful world 
could be unloving, Minna’s very manner 
invited admiration. Her’s was an unfor- 
tunate inheritance; how was he to protect 
her from it? This was the problem which 
now taxed every resource of her per- 
plexed guardian. 

“If you ever do care for any man, you 
must tell your old daddy at the outset,” 
he pleaded. 

“Indeed, I won’t!” she cried. “And have 
you carry me off, or snub the poor man 
out of existence. You would do one or 
the other—I’ll tell you this, though, he will 
have to be like you.” 

“Why do you wish to marry? 
devotion of one man enough?” 

“She scanned him curiously, her pretty 
kkead on one side, “you are the dearest 
thing that ever lived; but you are not all 
mine. You have a great big Something in- 
side of you that I can’t get at, and it makes 
me so lonesome!” Her lovely eyes filled 
with tears. 

He kissed them away. “Does it, my poor 
little girl? I'll tell you what we will do, 
we will put a great big Something inside 
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ot you which I can get only a glimpse of 
now and then. What shall it be—music?” 

She clapped her hands. “Yes, yes! The 
violin. And when I’ve learned what they 
can teach me here, we'll go East, abroad, 
perhaps, and study. How heavenly!” 

She went to work with vim and resolu- 
tion, and surprised her teachers and her 
foster father, who exulted in the discom- 
fiture of the young men. Their eager ad- 
vances, hitherto receiving recognition if not 
absolute encouragement were now ac- 
tually unseen by Minna. She had left 








I am twenty-one; old enough to look out 
for myself.” He obtained a sedate, elderly 
woman to serve as companion, and with 
lany misgivings and much counsel let her 
£0, promising to join her in New York as 
soon as he could leave Plainville. 

Papers came irregularly to the little 
prairie town; letters were often delayed. 
Several days passed and then rumors be- 
gan to reach Plainville of an accident in 
tke mountains, to the eastbound express. 
There had been a terrible storm. Wires 
were down. It was impossible to get 
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PAUL EXPOSES HIS BROTHER. 


them far behind and entered a new world. . 


Paul’s fears for her were not dispelled, 
only quieted. He still watched her jeal- 
ously, and when the time came for her to 
go to New York and become a pupil of the 
very best teacher of the violin in the city, 
he was overwhelmed with chagrin to find 
that his business affairs were in such shape 
that he could not accompany her. 

“T shall be all right, Daddy,” she said, 
somewhat impatiently. “You forget that 


definite news. Paul mounted his fleetest 
horse and galloped to the county seat. 

There he heard, at first, that every one 
on the train was killed; afterwards there 
was a report, more or less vague, that there 
were two survivors, a man and a woman. 
In the midst of his prayers for Minna’s 
safety, a voice seemed to whisper, “Death 
is not the worst! This may be the solu- 
tion of the problem!” 

With thoughtfully drooping head, he 
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rode back to his ranch. His faithful Chin- 
ese boy handed him a telegram. It was 
from Minna, and dated, not at any sta- 
ton on the road, but at—Warrenmoor! 
What vindictive fate had guided that un- 
happy child to the scene of her mother’s 
ruin? 

“Safe and sound,” it read, “although badly 
shaken. In the hands of my physician, who 
saved my life and claims it. His name is Jack 
Warren. He says I shall claim that soon. He 
is like you. 

MINNA.” 


It was like the irresponsible child to 
shout her private affairs to the world, in- 
different who might hear, like her to fall 
headlong in love with a stranger; but ir- 
responsibility and abandon alike escaped 
Paul, then; he saw only “Jack Warren” 
and “Warrenmoor!” Minna’s half brother! 
This horrible, unnatural wedding must not 
take place. 

“Pack my bag,” he called to his man. 
“I’m going East. Miss Minna is alive, but 
ili. J am going to her. Call the fore- 
man; he must drive me to town. I want 
‘o catch the first train.” They were off 
within a quarter of an hour. There was 
time to send a telegrara before the train 
left. 


“Do not make any move until I get there. 


Daddy. 
“T told you he would stop the ceremony,” 


laughed Minna, handing the message to the 
tall, blonde young man who bent over the 
couch, where he had propped her with pil- 
lows and covered her with rugs, insisting 
that the danger from nervous shock and 
exposure would not be past for another 
week. His mother and father, only less 
apprehensive than he, brought delicacies 
to tempt the appetite of this beautiful little 
princess who had landed, with their son, 
in the midst of their mourning him as 
lost. 

Everything about her betokened wealth 
and careful nurture; and she was as ami- 
able as she was charming and prosperous. 
Like Jack, they felt that the sooner she 
became one of them, the better. Her dot- 
ing, jealous father would yield to the in- 
fluence of their son as they had yielded 
tu the attractions of his daughter. 

“Let him come! He is in the minority. 
We'll soon win him over!” exclaimed the 


ardent lover, seizing Minna’s hands and 


covering them with kisses. 

She drew them away, only to fling both 
arms around his neck and draw his hand- 
some head down to hers. “Aren’t they 
a picture?” whispered Jack’s mother to her 
husband. 

“They certainly are,” he responded. “An 
ideal pair.” 

Two nights and two days traveled the 
man who was to put an end to this joy- 
ousness; black nights without a star, black 
days, it seemed to him, without a sun. 

He neither slept nor ate, and reached 
Warrenmoor so haggard and worn that 
Minna uttered a cry of remorse and sprang 
up penitently to greet him. 

He put her aside with a harshness he 
had never shown before. “Where is the 
young man?” he demanded. 

“Here,” answered the doctor, assuming 
all his professional dignity to supplement 
the annoyance of the successful lover, 
“And ready to challenge the affection which 
will brutally misuse a sensitive girl who 
has barely survived a horrible death.” 

“It may fit her for what is to come,” 
was the curt reply, “I wish to see you and 
your father alone.” 

“That you cannot do,” said Mrs. Warren, 
entering with her husband. “Mr. Warren 
has no secrets from me.” 

“I beg your pardon!” The intruder ac- 
knowledged her presence by a low bow, but 
there was scant civility ir the words which 
followed. “Your husband has for over 
twenty years had one important secret 
which he has kept from you. Is it not so, 
Jack Warren?” The brothers were face 
to face, at last. If the younger would 
have concealed his emotions he could not. 
Every eye was upon him. His jaw fell. 
He grew ashy pale. “My God—Paul!” he 
ejaculated. Beatrice Warren took fire at 
this. 


“Have you not made trouble enough?” 
she demanded. “Are you not satisfied with 
killing your mother, that you must re- 
turn now and break up a happy house- 
hold, to gratify your insane jealousy? [ 
suppose you are going to say that our son 
and your daughter should not marry be- 
cause they are cousins; but cousins have 
married before now—” , 
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“He is right,” said Jack’s father thickly, 
reeling towards a writing-desk, which slid 
along the polished floor under his weight. 
“He’s right,” he repeated, grasping the 
back of a great lounging-chair and lean- 
ing heavily upon its back. “Let the girl 
gc, son. Call her ‘cousin’ and let it end 
there.” 

“I will do nothing of the sort,” cried 
the young doctor, his eyes flashing.” She 
is mine and I am her’s. Cousins! Ridic- 
uious! Look at me! Is there any re- 
semblance? She with her dark eyes and 
heir, I with my tow-head!” He challenged 
their inspection. They turned from it with 
significant silence. Feature for feature; 
dark and fair, they repeated the Warren 
likeness. 

Oblivious of this betrayal, the two young 
things stood clinging to each other. 

“Tll never give you up.” Jack whis- 
pered. 

“T’ll never give you up,” Minna echoed. 

Mr. Warren and his wife exchanged 
glances, she with a lift of the eyebrow. 
Was this Zema’s child? Then, of course, 
of course— 

“Jack, dear,” said his mother gently. 
“Let the young lady go to her room for 
a while—” 

“The young lady! Mother, how can you 
speak so coldly? I refuse to let her go.” 

“Don’t be a fool, son,” exclaimed his 
father. “The girl is better off by herself, 
at present.” 

“Say what you have to say before me. 
I insist!” cried Minna. She was like her 
mother now, full lipped, flashing-eyed, ob- 
stinate, defiant. “Go ahead! Out with it! 


Whose child am I? I dare you to tell me!” 


For a moment Paul Warren hated her, 
hated his long loss of identity, his hiding, 
liis sacrifices for her sake. In that moment 
his tongue, kept under control until now, 
betrayed him. “You are the child of my 
nother’s octoroon maid, Zema, and of that 


man there.!” He pointed to his brother, 
who, with a muttered curse, caught a re- 
volver from the little desk and left the 
room. 

His wife stood as if turned to stone. His 
son, motionless, speechless, started back 
from Minna’s embraces, as she from his. 
She was the only one in the room who 
seemed alive. Deliberately she stripped 
from her fingers the rings her adopted 
father had given her, removed from her 
neck the long gold chain with the locket 
containing his picture, and laid the trinkets 
together on the table. 

“T earned this gown,” she said proudly, 
“When I played before the Musicians’ 
League; and I earned the rest of the 
clothes I have on. I wore them today be- 
cause I was resolved to take a stand in 
what belonged to me. I earned this cloak, 
too’— she wrapped it around her—“and 
this scarf’—she knotted it about her head. 
“Where was I born?” she addressed the 
man who had stood in the place of father 
and mother, as if he were a stranger. 

He told her. 

“T am going to my mother’s people,” she 
said, with her head so high that she looked 
above the heads of the tallest in the room. 
At the door she halted and wheeled to 
confront her foster-father. “I blame you 
the most,” she said bitterly. “You bred 
me to happiness, knowing that my in- 
heritance was wretchedness.” A few sec- 
onds later, they saw her taking the road 
her mother had taken, away over the hills 
to her own people. 

The two men who had loved her and 
borne her in their arms, the one from 
disgrace and the other from disaster, 
watched her, with the same thought— 
“She has gone to pay her mother’s debt!” 
But the older added to himself. “And 
our debt; the debt of self-indulgence and 
weakness and falsehood! May the blood 
of the Warren’s be drained clean, through 
the sacrifice of this innocent victim!” 
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RELIANCE 

FEELING of unrest and discontent 
A pervaded the city of Madrid. Re- 

ligious persecutions had reached 
their height and the spirit of revolution 
was rampant throughout the land. Indus- 
trial depression and poverty had laid their 
sinister hold upon the populace, while roy- 
alists and predatory rich revelled in luxury 
at the expense of the overtaxed poor. It 
required but a spark to ignite a conflagra- 
tion of rebellion among the indigent and 
unemployed which would rival in intensity 
and terror the French revolutionary up- 
heaval, resulting in the decapitation of 
Louis XVI on the memorable 21st of Jan- 
A. D., 1793. 

During these menacing times the king of 
Spain traveled about incognito, in order 
to avoid clashing with the mobs which had 
to be continually dispersed by an over- 
worked constabulary. The Spanish king 
was a monarch of the old school who little 
understood the temper of his people. Still 
was sufficiently cautious to heed the 
warning of his royal ministers and never 
traveled about unattended. His many 
escapades and intrigues had made him 
doubly unpopular; the unjust penalties 
meted out to trivial offenders against the 
royal dignity were likewise bound to thor- 
oughly arouse a feeling of savage hatred 
in the hearts of the poor. 

For some time it had been the impres- 
sion among the king’s subjects that he was 
traveling in Switzerland, while in reality 
he continued to roam the streets of Madrid, 


uary, 


he 


incognito, in the company of a few boon 
companions and royal guards, seeking ex- 
cesses in pleasure and ribald amusement 
and scattering the hard-earned revenues 
from the people with reckless and profli- 
gate abandon. 

It was during such times and under such 
conditions that little Maritana, the daugh- 
ter of a poor cabinet-maker of Madrid, 
who had been thrown out of employment 
by the industrial stagnation, was reduced 
to the necessity of selling flowers on the 
street corners to such of the titled aristoc- 
racy as condescended to patronize the poor 
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girl as they passed her on their way to 
and from the many state functions. 

Maritana was a true daughter of Spain; 
endowed with that swarthy, olive-com- 
plected beauty which enchants rather than 
captivates, she reflected the warm sunshine 
of her Latin fatherland. It was hard to 
resist the pleading of her great, wonder- 
ful eyes, or fail to be charmed by the sweet, 
dulcet intonation of her rich, musical voice, 
and many were the sales the girl made to 
wealthy nobles who would sneeringly have 
passed her by, had it not been for the 
ingratiating and compelling ways of the 
cabinetmaker’s beautiful daughter. 

Of late the king of Spain had purchased 
many a nosegay from her and always left 





DON CAESAR. 


a liberal supply of shimmering silver-pieces 
in payment. Her individuality had fasci- 
nated the disguised monarch, but the girl 
always repelled his incipient advances with 
a feeling of great alarm at the exorbitant 
donations of the stranger. While Maritana 
readily understood that he was some person 
of great wealth and rank she did not sus- 
pect it was. the king. 
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THE MARRIAGE TQ THE UNKNOWN. 


One evening, as the little flower-girl was 
holding forth at her customary corner near 
the Royal Palace, the king appeared as 
usual and selected a modest bouquet of 
flowers; in payment he pressed a coin of 
gold into her palm. 

Maritana started with surprise when she 
beheld the magnitude of the gift. 

“Be not surprised, my pretty senorita,” 
spoke the king, “for you shall receive two 
additional doubloons if you will grant me 
the favor of a kiss from the sweetest lips 
in Spain. Come, my winsome lassie, and 
earn your reward.” 

Maritana shrank back in terror, for she 
was a good girl, raised as a God-fearing 
daughter in an eminently respectable fam- 
ily. Such a proposal was indeed a shock 
to her, and there was fear written upon 
her face as the king drew closer and at- 
tempted to embrace her with the grossest 
familiarity, while his companions looked 
on approvingly with leering grimaces. 

Just as the king was about to draw 


Maritana toward him there suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene a young man of un- 
usually powerful physique, handsome of 
countenance and gorgeously attired in the 
brilliant habiliments of a Spanish grandee. 
There was grace and dignity in his every 
movement as his eyes flashed anger and 
resentment when he beheld the situation. 

Without uttering a word he advanced 
toward the king and dealt him a powerful 
blow upon the jaw, sending the puny mon- 
arch reeling to the curb; then he protect- 
ingly drew Maritana away, just as the com- 
panions of the fallen monarch were about 
to pounce upon him. A hoarse command 
from the king, who was endeavoring to 
recover his equilibrium, restrained them, 
however, for he greatly feared that his 
identity might be discovered and result in 
dangerous consequences to the person of 
“his highness” at the hands of an evil- 
tempered populace. 

Casting a look of intense hatred and 
revenge at the young hero, he bade his 
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companions follow and all soon vanished 
around the nearest street corner. 

The athletic young man who had arrived 
at such an opportune moment was in fact 
a Spanish grandee, and his name was Don 
Caesar de Bazan. The evil times which 
had blighted an unfortunate nation had 
reduced his estates to worse than nothing, 
and all that remained to him was his title, 
which was one of the oldest and most 
respected in Spain. 

He had earned the reputation of being 
one of the bravest nien of his time; ever 
a fearless warrior he was nevertheless be- 
loved for his just and honorable dealings 
with all men. The poorer class looked 
commiseratingly upon his financial re- 
verses and promptly accepted the unfor- 
tunate grandee in their midst as a member 
of the common brotherhood in misery. 

Maritana gazed into the kindly, frank 
eyes of Don Caesar and in that instant 
awoke in the young man a love that im- 
mediately transformed his whole nature 
into an overpowering passion to win the 
beautiful flower-girl for his wife. Thus 
Maritana’s fascinating eyes had instantly 
captured the heart of a man whose iron 
courage was never known to falter amid 
the terrors of war and adversity, but in 
doing so she had also delivered herself 
into captivity, for from that moment she 
realized that she had fallen desperately 
in love with Don Caesar de Bazan. 

“How can I ever thank you, kind senor, 
for your bravery and chivalry?” exclaimed 
Maritana as she grasped Don Caesar’s hand 
with both of hers, giving them a long 
clinging grip; a grip of such unusual 
warmth and impetuosity that Dame Con- 
ventionality would have been promptly 
shocked had she been there in pro per. 

“My fair senorita,” responded Don Cae- 
sar, “the sweetness of your smile and the 
appreciative and dazzling splendor of your 
eyes will be memories that shall dwell with 
me forever. That is a reward than which 
none can be sweeter.” 

“Nevertheless I am deeply grateful to 
you, my kind friend, and I trust that some 
day Fate may permit me to repay the 
obligation,” answered Maritana. 

With another clinging handclasp and gaz- 
ing once more deeply and tenderly into 
each other’s responsive eyes, the two young 


people parted and went their separate ways, 
each carrying one of Cupid’s most perfectly 
planted darts as a memento of their first 
meeeting. 

A few days after the episode which has 
just been chronicled Don Caesar was aim- 
lessly strolling through one of the narrow, 
squallid streets of Madrid when he came 
upon the captain of the king’s guards 
shamelessly abusing Lazarillo, a poor youth 
who was the son of a neighbor and friend 
of Don Caesar. 

When our hero rushed to the assistance 
of the boy, the captain of the guards recog- 
nized him instantly as the defender of 
Maritana and promptly engaged him in 
combat. The captain, however, was no 
match for the agile and powerful grandee 
and it was not long before the former was 
hors de combat. When the constabulary 
rushed upon the scene it was found that 
the captain of the guards had been killed 
by the unerring rapier thrusts of the fam- 
ous grandee swordsman. 

They pounced upon Don Caesar and La- 
zarillo, for neither had made the slightest 
effort to escape and both were placed un- 
der arrest. After the usual mockery of a 


“trial where the king’s whims proved the 


paramount issue, Don Caesar was found 
guilty and sentenced to be shot. They 
dragged him off to jail where he was to 
await the day of his execution. Lazarillo 
was assigned to the same cell with the con- 
demned man, and there they comforted 
each other in their mutual misfortune, al- 
though both bore up with great fortitude 
and resignation. 

On the day of the execution Don José, 
the prime minister of the king, appeared 
before the cell of the Spanish grandee and 
addressed him as follows: 

“Don Caesar, you have been sentenced to 
be shot at sunset today, but I am willing 
that your title shall be perpetuated, and if 
you consent to be married before your exe- 
cution the matter will be arranged.” 

“It matters little to me,” responded Don 
Caesar. “If you will agree, however, to let 
me drink one last toast with the soldiers 
I will agree to your suggestion.” 

“That wish shall be granted,” answered 
the prime minister, “for you are of noble 
birth. Within an hour your bride will be 
brought to. you, but it is my wish that 
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she appear in disguise so that you may not 
recognize her.” 

The grandee nodded an indifferent as- 
sent. 

At the appointed hour Don José arrived 
with Maritana, the flower girl, heavily 
veiled. She had been seized by the king’s 
emissaries, for the monarch had singled 
her out as the bride of death, with the 
purpose of avenging in part the insult to 
his royal dignity. 

After the marriage had been solemnized, 


Lazarillo moved quietly and unobserved 
about the spacious hall where the guns 
of the soldiers had been stacked; quickly 
and with great dexterity he extracted all 
the cartridges from the deadly rifles, an 
operation he performed so cleverly that 
the trick was not even suspected. 

“Well,” finally sang out the prime minis- 
ter, “this shall be the end of conviviality ; 
let us now proceed to duty!” 

Don Caesar was marched into the court- 
yard adjoining the jail. After being blind- 





THE FIGHT ON THE STAIRCASE, 


Don Caesar and Lazarillo were led into the 
presence of the soldiers who had been as- 
signed to execute the grandee and with 
whom he was to drink his promised last 
toast on earth. 

Don Caesar appeared in a jovial and 
happy frame of mind as he drank merrily 
with the men who had been chosen as his 
executioners. His hilarity appealed weirdly 
to the soldiery, and as a result the grandee 
was easily the jolliest member of the party. 

While this drinking joust was in progress 


folded and placed in proper position the 
command to fire was given. A volley was 
discharged and Don Caesar fell to the 
ground, where he lay inert and lifeless. 
The soldiers immediately faced about and 
quietly departed from the scene in due mili- 
tary order. 

Thinking the condemned man dead, the 
prime minister hastily left to summon an 
ambulance and make disposition of the re- 
mains of the supposed deceased. While he 
was gone Don Caesar arose, unharmed 
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and smiling. Cautiously he approached the 
entrance to the jail-yard. Finding the hall 
of the prison unguarded and deserted, he 
made good his escape after lending Laza- 
rillo a helping hand to likewise take Scotch 
leave from their enforced domicile. Both 
of the fugitives at once went into hiding 
until the incident had ceased to be a seven 
day’s wonder. 

Amid the tumult of the times and the 
rumblings of revolutionary upheavals, the 
escape of Don Caesar and Lazarillo was 
soon forgotten. But one day, some time 
thereafter, the grandee suddenly made his 
appearance at a grand state ball, given by 
the king in honor of a number of his royal 
cronies. Don Caesar had determined to 
discover the identity of his mysterious 
bride and after much research and investi- 
gation he had been advised to attend the 
state ball where he might learn much that 
would throw light upon the mystery. 

Disguised as a monk he partook of the 
festivities and finally sought Don José, the 
prime minister. The latter was leaning 
meditatively against one of the massive pil- 
lars of the great dance hall when Don 
Caesar approached him and whispered: 

“Don José, I am Caesar de Bazan and 
I have come to seek the bride which your 
satanic ingenuity foisted upon me. As 
you may have heard, I am at the present 
time at the head of the greatest revolu- 
tionary clan in the kingdom, and unless 
you reveal her to me I shall instigate an 
uprisiig of the people which will bring 
the king’s feudal institutions down about 
his ears like a house of cards.” 

Then he whispered a single word into the 
ear of Don José, who momentarily blanched 
with fear as he replied: 

“Don Caesar, I am willing to comply 
with your demand, but I can conscien- 
tiously assure you that a gentleman of 
your personal charm and refinement would 
deliberate long and earnestly before bur- 
dening himself with a woman who is so 
unspeakably ugly and unworthy of you.” 

This did not alter the determination of 
the grandee, however, and Don José was 
forced to make good his promise. 

With scheming ingenuity he sought out 
one of the ugliest and most unprepossess- 
ing old women at the ball and introduced 
her to Don Caesar as the woman to whom 


he had been married. As Don José had 
anticipated, the grandee was thoroughly 
disgusted with the ugly, emaciated spinster. 

“Did I not tell you the truth, my dear 
Don Caesar? As prime minister to the 
king I shall, however, make you a proposi- 
tion which I know will please you. If you 
will sign a release of all right and claim 
to this woman, your wife, you shall be 
free to marry whoever you chose. The 
world is wide, as you know, and charming 
girls are plentiful in these times of dis- 
tress. 

Don Caesar agreed to the proposition and 
the release was quickly signed, sealed and 
delivered, much to the satisfaction of Don 
José, who knew the great infatuation of the 
king for the winsome Maritana. He felt 
convinced that this plan, so adroitly- con- 
ceived, would- put an end to all further 
efforts on the grandee’s part to search for 
his missing bride. 

The formalities had hardly been con- 
cluded, however, when Don Caesar beheld 
the beautiful Maritana seated at a table 
with the king, beneath a great canopy of 
ferns and palms, in one corner. of the ball- 
room. His old love for her was instantly 
rekindled and he resolved never to be 
foiled again in his conquest of the erstwhile 
flower-girl, the innocent young woman he 
had befriended, and whose appealing eyes 
had haunted his memory since that fateful 
day when she resented the monarch’s in- 
sult. 

Maritana was certainly prospering. She 
had led the king a merry chase, for he 
had liberally spent his funds in providing 
for her an elaborate establishment. But 
she adroitly held him at bay, toying with 
the weak-minded ruler as a cat toys with 
a mouse. 

She had remained true to the love she 
bore Don Caesar and resolved to devote 
all her energies and the funds of the king 
to finding him. Thus far success had not 
attended her efforts, although Lazarillo 
had been found and installed in her service, 
without his identity becoming known to 
the king. The good Lazarillo had likewise 
made efforts to find his brave friend and 
rescuer, but the hiding-place of the Spanish 
grandee remained a mystery. 

As Maritana sat beneath the palms, pen- 
sively toying with her fan, the king bent 
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over and whispered a few words into her 
ear. The girl majestically arose and with 
a cold, haughty courtesy, disappeared into 
the adjoining refectory. The king, not- 
withstanding this snub, followed her, with 
Don Caesar trailing close upon his heels. 
When the grandee passed the prime minis- 
ter the latter whispered softly: 

“Ha! ha! She is your wife, Don Caesar. 
She is Maritana, the Countess de Bazan, 
but the proud beauty is not for you, for I 
have your written renunciation of the girl 
who became your bride.” 

“You are a past master in the art of 
villainy, Don José,” responded Don Caesar, 
“but neither you nor the king shall be suc- 
cessful in your purpose or part us again.” 

Don Caesar noiselessly approached the 
refectory and caught a glimpse of the cou- 
ple just as the king and Maritana were 
seating themselves. The king was talking 
animatedly to the girl, but his pleadings 
apparently met with no better results than 
under the palms. 

At last the countess arose, threw her 


CAESAR FINDS 





MARITANA AGAIN. 


fan at the monarch and haughtily vanished 
through a side door. The king left in an- 
other direction, leaving Don Caesar non- 
plussed at their disappearance. The grandee 
retraced his steps and aimlessly wandered 
about the castle grounds until he came — 
upon Lazarillo, who instantly recognized 
him. They were overjoyed to meet again 
and Don Caesar promptly told his friend 
of his quest for Maritana and her unac- 
countable disappearance from the refec- 
tory. 

“T will assist you to find her,” said La- 
zarillo, “for I am now in her employ, hav- 
ing: been assigned to the task of ascertain- 
ing your whereabouts. Maritana has been 
true as steel to you, for she has barely 
tolerated the presence of the vile king, in 
return for which meager concession on her 
part he has granted her every wish and 
lavished vast sums of money upon her 
which she has spent to find you. I know 
that she will be overjoyed to know that 
you are alive and true to the love which 
she knows you bear her.” 
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“You are indeed my grateful friend, La- 
zarillo, and your devotion to the interests 
of your mistress and myself shall not re- 
main unrequited.” 

Lazarillo then led the grandee to one of 
the more secluded wings of the royal castle 
where he pointed out Maritana’s window 
which was wide open. Don Caesar, with 
the assistance of a “lift” from Lazarillo, 
swung himself onto the window ledge and 
leaped boldly into the room where he be- 
held Maritana seated upon a gorgeous di- 
van with the king pleadingly kneeling at 
her feet. 

Drawing his rapier the Spanish grandee 
exclaimed : 

“Who is it dares to enter the apartment 
of my wife in the absence of her hus- 
band?” 

The king, taken aback by this sudden 
denouement and unable to find a more fit- 
ting reply, cried: 

“T am, Don Caesar de Bazan, husband 
of the Countess. And who, I will ask in 
kind, are you, an interloper in her apart- 
ment ?” 

“If you are Don Caesar de Bazan then 
[ am the king of Spain!” exclaimed Don 
Caesar, advancing menacingly. 

Realizing that his identity was known 


and in abject fear of the threatening atti- 
tude of the grandee, the king meekly re- 
plied: 

“Let us not have a scene here. I will 
admit I am the king, and leave it to Mari- 
tana to choose between us.” 

For her answer Maritana flew to the 
arms of Don Caesar, at which the king 
bowed his head in meek submission and 
said: 

“Don Caesar, you have conquered and I 
shall duly sanction your remarriage to 
Maritana upon the condition, however, that 
this incident remain a secret between us. 
God knows the throne of Spain is totter- 
ing in the storm of popular hatred and 
anger which surrounds me and I am not 
seeking for further tempests to scatter the 
incipient embers of revolution throughout 
this benighted land.” 

Maritana and Don Caesar gave their 
sacred promise to the king to keep the 
secret and then joined Lazarillo in the 
garden of the castle, where they cele- 
brated their happy reunion with many feli- 
citations. They thereupon set off for the 
private estates of Don Caesar which had 
been rehabilitated through the inheritance 
of a vast fortune from a wealthy relative 
in Italy. 





LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
Commercialism probably had a good deal to do with the introduction of the moving 
picture, but so had the spirit of the age, the pragmatic spirit of ocular demonstration. 
It may be considered as evolutionary. It is a complement simply to the idea that life 
must unfold itself in the most graphic terms. Reverting to our colloquialisms, we 


might put it that “we demand to be shown.” 


The scene on the canvas we can see and 


realize. This same spirit manifests itself in a sort of inquiring skepticism which, if 
properly restrained and directed, has its advantages, but unrestrained becomes only a 


sordid distrust. 


The moving picture is susceptible of great development as a factor in education, pos- 
sibly of immense good. Here we have it in its crude state. It is for us to make of it 
what we will. And we have to remember, always, that it is as potential of evil—very 
seriots and blighting evil—as of good and noble results. Great care, therefore, needs 
constantly to be exercised to avoid harm from the moving picture to keep it from becom- 
ing an offense instead of a benefit. In some schools and churches the device is now in 
use for good. It is also in use in some very cheap theaters and resorts for evil. There 
are the extremes of its possibilities. While the thing is new is the time to take hold of 


it—Omaha Bell. 
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BOYS OF THE LOST RIVER BASIN 


DU BROCK FEATURE FILM CoO. 


T was an ideal day and the three Clark 
| children were enjoying a romp on the 
spacious lawn that surrounded their 
beautiful home on Sheridan Road in Chi- 
cago. Rastus, an old colored man, was 
mowing the lawn, and the children were 
amusing themselves by tumbling about in 
the big mounds of grass which Rastus had 
sometime before raked into neat piles. 

A lad, clothed in the well known uni- 
form of one of the big telegraph companies, 
came up the walk, glancing at the num- 
ber over the door to be sure he was in the 
right place. One of the Clark youngsters 
ran to meet the telegraph messenger, and 
accompanied him up onto the porch, where 
he rang the bell. 

Mrs. Clark herself emerged in answer to 
the ring, and took the message. Mr. Clark 
followed her from the house, and after 
briefly scanning the words of the telegram 
Mrs. Clark handed the slip to her husband. 

Mr. Clark’s forehead was wrinkled by 


a frown as he read: 


Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Crark, Chicago, Ill. 
Am leaving Lost River Basin tonight with the 
children, to spend a month with you. Your 
brother. 


Mrs. A. 


DeWitt GOLLInGs. 


“Well, that’s a pleasant prospect!” ex- 


claimed Mr. Clark as he read the message 
through a second time. “What 
world will we do with that crowd of wild 
and woolly westerners about our home 
here for a whole month?” 

“Gracious knows, Will,” said Mrs. Clark. 
“When I told DeWitt to visit us this sum- 
mer I had no idea he would accept the in- 
vitation, or it never would have been ex- 
tended. However, it seems too late to stop 
him now for the telegram says he has 
already started.” 

“But, my dear, we can never have them 
quartered here on ‘Sheridan Road for a 
month! What would the neighbors think? 
It’s simply out of the question. We'll have 
to get rid of them somehow.” 

“IT know!” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Clark. “Take them down to the country 
place. They will enjoy themselves far 
more down there than they possibly could 
in the city, and they will be out of the way 
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at the same time. You won’t have to even 
introduce them to your city friends and we 
can entertain them after a fashion at the 
same time.” ‘ es 

“I guess that’s the only solution of the 
problem,” sighed Mr. Clark, “but I’d feel 
much easier if I thought they weren’t com- 
ing at all, or at best only going to stay a 
day or two. But a whole month—”’ Mr. 
Clark ended his sentence with another deep 
sigh, 

The following morning a strange little 
group entered the yard of the beautiful 

















“BUD” ON THE WARPATH. 


Clark home. In advance walked DeWitt 
Gollings and his wife, both clearly show- 
ing by their dress and manner that they 
were far from city bred. Behind their 
father and mother came the Gollings’ chil- 
dren, and they were even more typically 
western. 

Rastus, the old colored man, still busy 
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RASTUS RESTS. 


with the lawnmower, stopped work to gaze 
after the visitors, for he had never seen 
such a strange conglomeration of humanity 
outside a wild west show. The Clarks, 
who had seen the approach of their vis- 
itors from the window, came out upon the 
porch, but their greeting was decidedly 
cool. 

Next day the Gollings’ brood, together 
with the Clark family, dismounted from a 
suburban train and prepared to finish the 
rest of their journey to the Clark’s country 
house by motor, and on horseback. 

The moment, however, that the Gollings 
children got sight of the mounts they lost 
all interest in the big automobile, and made 
a dash for the horses. “Bud” Gollings 
proved himself a regular little cowpuncher 
and leaped upon one of the most spirited 
of the horses, dug his heels into the sur- 
prised animal’s ribs, and went whirling 
down the roadway behind the auto, while 
the others followed a bit more sedately. 

Rastus, who had been taken along to 
cook for the crowd, was astride a horse 
that shied at every paper in the roadway, 
thereby scaring the life nearly out of the 


darkey. Seeing how nervous the colored 
man was growing, the Gollings family de- 
cided to have some fun with him and began 
to ride their mounts alongside his, gallop- 
ing them faster and faster as the roadway 
grew wider and permitted of more speed. 

As Rastus’ mount sped faster and faster 
the old negro almost grew white from 
fright, but still gamely clung to his seat. 
The elder Gollings uncoiled a lariet from 
the saddle of the horse he bestrode, and 
sent it whirling after the flying darkey. 
The rope settled down about Rastus’ shoul- 
ders and the old darkey was sent rolling 
from the horse’s back into the sand which 
filled the roadway and made a compara- 
tively soft cushion upon which Rastus could 
alight. As he rolled over he freed him- 
self from the rope, and, realizing that he 
had momentarily escaped, the negro hur- 
riedly arose to his feet, ducked into the 
ditch which skirted the road at this point, 
and made his way along it for some dis- 
tance till he felt he had eluded his pur- 
suers, and then he crawled through a wire 
fence and set out afoot and across country 
for the Clarks’ summer cottage. 

Having nearly frightened the old serv- 
ant into fits the Gollings tribe continued 
on their way, leaving him to make his way 
to the Clark cottage unmolested. Rastus 
crossed a big railroad bridge, cut across 
a cornfield and seeing a huge shock of corn- 
stalks, sank down to rest his weary bones 
and fell asleep, to dream of being pursued 
by a whole troop of cowboys, each one 
swinging a lariet and yelling at the top of 
his voice. 

Meanwhile the Clark and Gollings fam- 
ilies arrived safely at their destination and 
were shown about the place by Mr. Clark, 
who took great pride in his country estate. 
The Gollings children were particularly de- 
lighted to learn that on the neighboring 
farm a man named Green owned several 
wild horses which had never been saddled 
or ridden. 

“Gee, dad, won’t I have a circus busting 
those nags?” inquired “Bud” Gollings, as 
he listened with sparkling eyes. 

“You don’t mean that youngster of yours 
would try to ride one of those unbroken 
horses?” gasped Mr. Clark. 

“Sure,” responded the proud father of 
young “Bud.” “That’s just the sort of jobs 
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the boy likes to take on. Many is the 
horse he has ridden out in Lost River Basin 
after old heads among the cowpunchers 
had given it up as hopeless.” 

Since his guests seemed so much inter- 
ested at the prospects of some real West- 
ern atmosphere and sport among the horses 
owned by his neighbor, Mr. Clark dis- 
patched a message to the Green home by 
one of his grooms and arranged that the 
Gollings family should come over in a body 
the following day to inspect the horses. 

The next day both the Clark and Goll- 
ings families rode over to the Green home, 
and upon arriving there found the wild 
horses being rounded up in a big pasture 
and driven into a corral. The Gollings 
family expressed their pleasure upon being 
invited to assist in this work, and soon 
were not only roping some of the beautiful 
animals, but succeeded in saddling them 
and riding two of the worst “buckers.” 

A regular wild west show on a small 
scale was then staged, with the various 
members of the Gollings family enacting 


the leading roles. One of the youngest 
Gollings girls, assisted by her brother, as- 
sumed the role of innocent settlers just 
seeking a home in a new country and made 
their camp. The horses were bedded down 
and the two children also prepared to go 
to sleep. Suddenly another of the Goll- 
ings boys, impersonating a horsethief, crept 
up upon the camp and managed to unpicket 
one of the horses and make away with it. 

The sleeping boy was aroused, however, 
by the hoof beats, rose, discovered his loss 
and then with drawn revolver set out to 
pursue the thief. The girl meanwhile 
mounted the remaining horse and went 
for aid. A number of the cowboys had 
meanwhile surrounded Rastus, who some 
hours before, had finally reached the Green 
home, and were making him dance by fir- 
ing as close to his feet as they dared. The 
boys were in the midst of their fun when 
the girl rode up and explained how her 
brother’s horse had been stolen. Instantly 
the boys offered their assistance, mounted 
their horses and were off to the rescue. 


SPORT WITH RASTUS AS THE VICTIM. 
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After a long and exciting chase the cow- 
boys and the girl managed to capture the 
horsethief just as he was about to give 
himself up to the boy whose horse he had 
stolen, and he was finally saved from being 
lynched only when the girl interceded for 
him. 

This little drama being ended the Goll- 
ings children showed their skill in handling 
jumping horses and soon were hurdling 
brush heaps and fences on the backs of the 
beautiful and intelligent animals they be- 
strode, and which but a few hours before 
had been considered unridable. 

Some of the onlookers among the farm- 
ers, and even Rastus himself believed the 
horses would now be easy to handle and 
volunteered to do a little jumping them- 
selves. Needless to say, however, their ef- 
forts met with no success and only caused 
the spectators to shout with laughter. 

The Gollings family again took the cen- 
ter of the stage and showed their Eastern 
relatives how to dance the quadrille on 
horseback. A short polo game, an egg race, 
Roman and cross country riding, pony ex- 
press riding, etc., were all demonstrated 
at length, much to the interest of the on- 
lookers. 

A steer which had wandered into the 
pasture was next used to illustrate how 
steers are roped and branded in the West 
and the exhibition was concluded by one 
of the Gollings troup riding the steer. This 
act particularly pleased the darkey and he 
wanted to try it. The fun that followed 
would have made a wooden image smile. 

The darkey was rather put out because 
his failure to ride the steer was ridiculed, 
and he loudly declared: “Wal, maybe Ah 
can’t ride dat fool animal, but Ah’ll bet Ah 
can done ride one of dem bucking horses 
young Massar Gollin’ been riding.” 

“T’ll bet you can’t,” responded “Bud,” and 
the bet was made. 

The broncho had a regular frolic with 
the darkey and though the latter grimly 


hung on and even clasped the broncho 
around the neck with his arms, it was only 
a question of minutes until the negro was 
pitched off. 

Before going home, the Gollings family 
displayed their skill as marksmen by shoot- 
ing at clay pigeons and made a wonderful 
record with the “birds.” This exhibition 
concluded, the Clarks and their guests re- 
turned to the Clark cottage. 

The following weeks rolled quickly by 
and were spent in diversions totally new, 
but vastly entertaining to the Clarks. In- 
stead of being the entertainers, they found 
themselves being entertained with the won- 
derful feats of horsemanship of their 
guests and grew to respect and marvel at 
the skill of their Western relatives. When 
the Gollings family finally left for their 
homes they were loaded down with gifts 
and presents from the Clarks, the Greens 
and others whom they had met while spend- 
ing the month in Illinois. 

The visit of the Gollings family had 
made some remarkable changes in the 
Ciarks; never again would they consider 
themselves superior to their Western rela- 
tives, but, instead, they were now quite 
ready to admit that the Gollings family 
were their equals in every way. 

The old darkey had been tickled almost 
to death when “Bud” Gollings, just before 
departing, had presented him with a pair 
of “chaps” and an old lariat. Upon the 
departure of the Clarks for the depot the 
negro had donned the “chaps” and strutted 
proudly around the yard imagining himself 
a real cowboy. Seizing the old lariat he 
chased a passing dog around the yard in 
an endeavor to “rope” him, as he had seen 
“Bud” do, but alas for his aim, the rope 
fell short and disgustedly he threw it onto 
the ground, again grasped the handle of 
the lawnmower, heaved a long sigh of dis- 
appointment, and then went back to cutting 


grass. 
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AMERICAN 
OU won’t take me to the Herricks’ 
cotillion, then?” 


Y Helen Braddon _ straightened 


with impressive dignity, at the same time 
revealing her lissome figure to even better 
advantage in her new pannier mode. 

“No,” replied Bob Ransom, handsome, 
despite the stubborn set of his jaw, and 
masculine, despite the pout of his lower 
lip. 

The two looked angrily at each other. 

Outside, along fashionable Fifth avenue, 
the motors in their “chains” were skidding 
through the first snow of winter. A rare 
Venetian candelabra cast a soft glow on 
the silk brocade of the walls of the Brad- 
don drawing room, and threw a double 
“highlight” on the oil of the Flemish mas- 
ter which hung above the divan. 

“Then there isn’t anything else to say, 
Bob. I’ve asked you, and I’m not one to 
beg you. You won’t take me, and that’s 
all. I never shall ask you again. And—” 

She drew a deep breath of inexorable 
decision. 

“And, Bob, I want you to consider that 
everything is over between us.” 

The young man was genuinely disturbed. 
“Helen, you know I’m fagged out by those 
everlasting cotillions. Be reasonable.” 

“You won’t take me; there is really 
nothing else to say.” 

Again the two angry lovers faced each 
other, almost astounded at themselves. 
Pride makes the best of us such pitiful 
marionettes—saying things we do _ not 
mean—ordering things we do not want. 

A few minutes later the young man 
quietly left. 

The girl collapsed upon the divan, and 
wept as though her heart would break. 

Robert Ransom, Sr., well-known to the 
money market as head of the powerful 
banking house of Ransom & Company, 
which had floated the recent Korean loan, 
was in a quandary. At an especially good 
figure some years back he had acquired 
a splendid 20,000-acre sugar plantation in 
one of the lesser known of the Hawaiian 
Islands, but at no figure at all could he 
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procure a superintendent that was trust- 
worthy. With an unmanaged 20,000 acres 
of sugar floating: loose in the Pacific he 
was quite entitled to his quandary. 

What, then, was his relief, albeit his 
astonishment, too, to have his son ask him 
flatly for a job that, above all things, would 
take him away, far away, from these 
United States. 

“Dad, it must be a wanderlust that’s got 
me; at any rate I want to go. Go soon. 
Go now. The farther the better. Any- 
where out of the country, for I’m sick and 
tired of it.” 

“Robert !” 
proachfully. 

A very handsome woman, bye the bye. 
was this Knickerbocker patrician in her 
jewels and rich dinner gown. It was from 
her that Bob got his splendid eyes. 

“Son,” tested the father, “how much do 
you suppose it would cost me to find out 
whether you could grow sugar on that 
plantation of ours in Hawaii?” 

The high-spirited son detected the irony. 
“Not a bloomin’ cent, dad. I'll take the 
money Aunt Mary left me, and I'll rent 
your dinky little plantation, if you say so. 
Rent it; right now, too. Pay you cash 
down. I wasn’t four years in engineering 
at Cornell for nothing.” 

The father looked at him over his tor- 
toise shell glasses, apparently very favor- 
ably impressed with this spunk on the part 
of his son. 

“It would be a good experience for you, 
son. Maybe I'll talk business with you. 
Meet me at the bank tomorrow, ‘round 
eleven.” 

And he returned to his paper. 

“But Robert,” pursued the mother, “why 
this sudden eagerness to leave us; to go 
fairly to the ends of the earth?” 

Bob hesitated. It was a hard thing to 
tell. His father and mother fairly wor- 
shipped Helen Braddon, as he himself did. 
The match was one of his parents’ fondest 
dreams. 

“Helen and I 
Through for good. 


laughed Mrs. Ransom, re- 


are through, mother. 
That’s why I can’t 
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“EVERYTHING IS OVER BETWEEN Us!” 


stand the States any more. At least, not 
right now.” 
i K 2K : * * + 

When Bob Ransom, his father’s consent 
achieved, and his mother’s worries allayed, 
finally set foot in Honolulu on the way to 
the 20,000-acre plantation, he firmly be- 
lieved that he was to be there all his life. 
It was such a prodigious jump, the limiteds 
to San Francisco, and the “Manchuria” 
across the Pacific, that it seemed irrevoc- 
able. 

At the end of the gangway he stopped 
and looked out to the vast sea. Amid the 
rush of porters and coolies, the thud of the 
luggage and the myriad cries of the docks 
he gazed into that East which was America, 
and toward that tiny particle of America 
which was Helen Braddon. And he was 
telling her goodbye. It was almost with 
a groan that he did it. 

It took some days to reach the remote 
little island which was his destination; a 
passage which involved a trip on a small 
trading schooner that trafficked between the 
islands out of the beaten path. For this 
island he soon found was well out of the 
beaten path. A lone headland in the sea 


with a back sloping westward and bearing 
upon it a fertile soil perpetually sunned, it 
still was thoroughly primitive. 

It was ruled by g native king who ob- 
served all the quaint ceremonials of the 
Kanakas, and the few scattered planters 
already on the island had found him sullen 
in his attitude toward their invasion. Bob 
could find out little of him and his people, 
who labored in the fields in taciturn si- 
lence, but he heard he had a daughter, the 
Princess, who was spoken of highly for her 
kindness and charm. 

“In my college days I might have been 
interested,” Bob remarked too confidently 
to himself, “but now, no ‘South Sea prin- 
cesses in mine. I’m on the job.” 

Bob found the plantation in fair condi- 
tion, with the nucleus of a good irrigation 
system, fairly solid buildings and adequate 
machinery. He pitched into the work with 
good will and soon was making good head- 
way. 

Late one afternoon on the way home to 
his quarters, Bob was strolling along the 
white, clean beach. The spell of the Pa- 
cific lay hold of him. He stopped, ob- 
livious of aught around him, and gazed 
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out at the blue miles, and listened to the 
surf thunder against the coral reef a rifle 
shot out, where the tiger sharks were play- 
ing. Out in the blue horizons where ships 
never passed—out thousands of miles 
farther, in America, where Helen was. 

He felt a step on the sand beside him. 

“Gooda-day, Meestah Ransong.” 

Back of his shoulder there stood smiling, 
an Hawaiian girl, altogether charming in 
her light native dress. How naively she 
had mispronounced his name. 

“How do you know my name?” he 
laughed. 

“Meestah Ransong, huh?” 

They both laughed at the way she said it. 

“Where do you live?” 

“Oh—,” and she completed the answer 
with a nod of her excellent head toward 
the densely bowered hills behind them. 

“Oh, over there,” said Bob, droily ob- 
serving that the ocean on the other three 
sides made “over there” practically the only 
direction at her disposal. 

“Ver’ poor peepul, me,” 
dryly. “Not much mon-ee, us. 
pless to go, lak you. Jus’ 


Not much 
only the sea, 


she volunteered 


and the palm treez, and the places in the 
hills where our forefathers sleep.” 

She was so casual and so wistful ° that 
these poetics seemed perfectly natural. 
They fitted in with the gorgeousness of the 
birds, the flora, the fauna—everything of 
Hawaii. 

And, too, these poetics rang true because 
they fitted in with the strange dark glow of 
her eyes; a glow as from a magnificent 
liquid in their depths, distilled from her 
own wild seawinds and surf, softened by 
generation after generation of dreamy 
afternoons, and blessed by the reverence 
for the grave. 

“Are you going my way?” he asked, pre- 
paring to go on. She was gazing seaward, 
too. 

A strange timidity had been coming upon 
her. “No, I gass not. S’long, boy—oh, 
aixcuse me. Meestah Ransong. Because I 
gass I nevah can go yo’ way, huh? ’Cause 
you Merrikinn and I Kanaka. Nevah in> 
all dees world, mebbi, huh?” 

How impulsive! For why should she in- 
troduce this problem? Ah, that was the 
Kanaka of it. She had seen him, and 


RANSOM MEETS THE PRINCESS. 
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liked him, and none could deny her her 
say. 

When “Meestah Ransong” retired that 
night he had quite forgotten the Kanaka 
girl. When he awoke the next morning he 
was thinking of nothing else. Thus works 
the subconscious mind, which proves that 
she had affected him deeply. But she did 
not appear again. Days came and went, 
and then it was Bob Ransom had to con- 
fess outright that she meant something to 
him. He wondered what kept her. Per- 
haps she had to scrub or work in the fields; 
she had said herself her family was in 
straightened circumstances. 

What then was his joy at beholding her 
inside the plantation office one morning on 
his return from a trip of inspection down 
the slope to one of the farther fields. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you,” he ex- 
claimed impetuously, rushing in and catch- 
ing her hands in a way that would have 
shocked Fifth avenue, so many thousand 
miles away; would have shocked him, too, 
a few months back. 

She let him hold her hand. Seemed 
utterly contented to let him hold her hands. 
And just looked up into his eyes with those 
eyes of hers that had in them so much of 
the surf and the sky and the memories of 
forefathers. 

“Meebi I shouldda wait outside the door, 
huh? Till you come mebbi.” 

She was adorably meek. 

He squeezed her hands prodigiously to 
reassure her, and then with an innate, 
though belated, sense of propriety, dropped 
them. She seemed to look at her hands 
with pleasure, where he had pressed them; 
as though drinking in all the sensation of 
his touch. 

“Oh, no, indeed. Make yourself right 
at home.” 

And she did, 

She found the offices a museum of curi- 
osities. She was particularly interested in 
the typewriter. 

“He has got so many teeth, like a shark’s 
mouth. Does he bite, mebbi?” 

“Those aren’t teeth; those are keys. That 
I write with. Write letters with.” 

She nodded sagely as though she under- 
stood perfectly. “I know. Keys, and write 
lettahs, yeah, I know.” 


She was likewise interested in the chairs 
and the rolltop desk. 

“Jess lak a beeg wave it rolls, huh? And 
then goes: Boom. Oh, it eez so funny.” 

She eyed the card index, the letter files, 
the pictures and other commonplace acces- 
sories with the awe of one in the presence 
of esoteric symbols. And yet she was 
quaintly critical. 

“You funny Merrikinn mens. Write lil 
in a book; lock up the book. Write lil 
peece o’ paper; put it in a drawer. Write 
nuther lil peece o’ paper; tear it up. Jus’ 
lak the monkies play. My, my, that’s no 
sense. Whattsa matter you Merrikinn 
mens? Are you seeck an’ can’t take an 
oar in the war-boats? Only you, Meestah 
Ransong, you are a nice mens.” 

After this the little Kanaka girl came 
often to the offices, and soon Bob was in- 
sisting that she come every day. They took 
walks down the beaches, or sat out after- 
noons under the palms. And little by little 
the elements of man and woman were 
worked upon by the chemistry of the ro- 
mantic tropics and produced the inevitable 
result. The young American and the beau- 
tiful Kanaka were in love. 

And the next mail contained letters for 
Bob from his parents, telling him to return 
home. The match with Helen Braddon was 
too dear to their hearts to be thwarted by 
a passing quarrel or by a skylarking expe- 
dition to the southern Pacific. They made 
it quite clear that Helen was willing to 
go halfway in a reconciliation, and told 
him to catch the next boat back. 

And as he looked straight from the let- 
ters into the Kanaka’s worried, wonderful, 
dark brown eyes he instantly made a de- 
cision. He wrote back to his parents that 
he would rather stay where he was. And 
he stayed. But having taken the stand he 
began to wonder. It meant the surrender 
of the splendid Helen Braddon. 


* * * * * * * 


But Bob Ransom did not have much 
chance to brood over his decision. 
Troubles had developed on the island be- 
tween the few scattered planters, and the 
native king. Always secretly hostile to 
these invaders who had taken up his lands, 
and then treated him with supercilious con- 
descension, his majesty at last took of- 
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fense at a fancied slight and began to act 
ugly. 

Planters’ barns were being mysteriously 
burned. Stock had been found in the 
morning with throats cut. Planters had 
seen painted natives dancing and howling 
around mysterious fires at midnight hours, 
and an armed force had raided a planta- 
tion at the other end of the island, destroy- 
ing the buildings. Bob sent a messenger 
‘to the nearest cable station to wire a mes- 
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came she seemed under a strain, as though 
her coming had been accomplished at much 
personal risk. And the last time she had 
come there was was the mark of a blow 
upon her cheek. 

“My father haz found out,” she said, be- 
ginning to cry. 

“What does he say?” 

“He sez he will kill me, mebbi. 
waz so awful, Meestah Ransong.” 

“What is he mad about?” 


Oh, he 
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RANSOM HAS A CALLER, 


sage to his father, asking him to come at 
once. The messenger returned in several 
days with the report that his father had 
replied he would sail the next day. 

Bob’s heart gave a surprising jump of 
delight. 
devoted he was to the States. 
gry he was for them; for them and for 
United States people. If only his mother 
would come too. And perhaps Helen Brad- 
don. But no, that would be preposterous. 

The hostilities between the natives and 
the planters had interrupted Bob’s ro- 
mance and his little sweetheart was being 
detained more and more. Each time she 


How hun- 


He had not known before how’ 


“That I should be to the peepul the so 
bad example.” 

“In what respect?” 

“Being his daughter and loving a man 
of the plantations when all plantation 
mens is our enemy.” 

“Who is your father?” 

“My father eez the King, donchuknow.” 

Bob Ransom was astounded. “You 
are—” 

“IT am the Princess.” 

He was speechless. 

“One of my father’s nobles loves me, 
and he followed us, you and me—and haz 
told my father. He struck me, my father. 
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Oh, I have no one now in all this world 
only you.” 

After she had gone Bob Ransom sat a 
long time thinking. She had no one in all 
this world, only him. 

« * * * * * * * * 

A second cablegram informed Bob that 
his father was being accompanied by Mrs. 
Ransom and Helen Braddon, the latter 
quite willing to take the trip just for the 
sake of a lark. But how Bob’s heart 
jumped with delight at the mention of her 
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seen her standing alongside the aristocratic 
young woman from New York, Bob ‘Ran- 
som realized that the tropics had tricked 
him. It was Helen Braddon he loved, and 
Helen Braddon only. But his heart failed 
at the thought of telling the faithful little 
Kanaka. 

He did not need to tell her. This elfin 
child of the sun could tell such things for 
herself. She was sensitive to things a do- 


mesticated human would overlook. The 


very life of her forefathers had depended 
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HELEN JOINS BOB IN HAWAII. 


name. Not even the litthe Kanaka could 
make his heart jump like that. 

And alas for the little Kanaka. The 
coming of the beautiful, well-groomed girl 
from Fifth avenue, New York, spelled the 
end of her summer’s love. Bob chartered 
a special vessel to meet the party at Hono- 
lulu, and in due time they arrived; the 
father to commend his management, the 
mother to inquire anxiously about his 
health, and the American girl to shake him 
frankly by the hand and laughingly agree 
to say quits about the past. 

But in the shadows hung a forlorn little 


Kanaka girl, and the very first time he had 


upon how well they cultivated this sensi- 
tiveness. And she knew the first minute 
she saw Bob Ransom and Helen Braddon 
look into each other’s eyes that there was 
a something between them which she could 
never enter; which she could never sup- 
plant. 

She tried to be very brave about it; tried 
to smile about it; tried to walk for miles 
along the beaches and unburden herself to 
the surf and the blue sky and the palm 
trees. But they seemed to take no pity on 
her. The birds sang too happily to be lis- 
tening to her. The sun smiled too warmly 
to be so very sad. Nothing on earth seemed 
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to have a place for her; nothing on earth 
seemed to have a tear or a tender word. 

And then the end came. 

The king, her father, and the native noble 
who had been disappointed in his love for 
the princess formed a conspiracy to take 
the life of a planter, whose death should 
be the greatest warning to the others. 
They selected Bob Ransom, because his 
was the largest plantation. It was to be 
done with the poisoned cup—that most in- 
sidious of treacheries—handed down from 
time immemorial—murdering a guest at 
one’s table. 

When the brave little Kanaka found it 
out she trembled. Yet she did not falter. 
She made her decision. According to her 
lights she decided upon the only thing. 
Which done, she took a last long walk 
along her favorite beaches under the an- 
cestral palm trees—to the hilltops where 
she had often watched the moon with her 
American and had dreamed of a love that 
was going to end so happily. It was a long, 
last walk she took. And it was goodbye. 

At the banquet to which Bob and his 
newly arfived family had been beguiled 
by the wily king and his minister the cup 
of poisoned wine was at last presented to 
Bob, on the pretext that he was to drink 
with the king. All unsuspecting he lifted 


it to his lips, and all unsuspecting his 
mother and financé smiled enjoyably at the 
quaint spectacle of native courtesy. 

But from the side the Kanaka girl made 
a quick spring. She seized the cup. With 
the mad willingness of despair she forced 
it to her own lips, and drained it off with- 
out a murmur. 

A shiver ran through her, and she sank 
down. Her own beloved American was 
the first to lift her up. With weakening 
eyes she smiled up at him, grateful even to 
the last. ° He felt her growing weaker as 
she lay at last so contentedly in his arms. 
She felt it, too. Hurriedly, lest death cheat 
her, she took Helen Braddon’s hand and 
placed it gently in Bob Ransom’s. It was 
done very quietly, and with such pathetic 
friendliness. She bore no ill will; even 
with her dying breath she wished for the 
greatest happiness of him who had won 
her heart along the white sand beaches of 
the Pacific. She held their hands together 
thus for a moment, saying nothing; looking 
first into the American girl’s eyes and then 
into Ransom’s—and smiling so wearily. 

And then just before the end 
whispered: 

“Meestah Ransong, I gass I can nevah 
go yo’ way. Nevah in all dees world.” 


she 





AN EXCELLENT IDEA 


Ever since the boom in cinematograph shows started there has been talk of the edu- 


cational value of the moving picture. 


But it has now gone beyond the talking stage, 


and many persons in authority both in educational circles and financial power have taken 
steps to introduce moving pictures as a means of instruction throughout the country. 
For some time past pictures illustrating many branches of study have been of great 
help to teachers and pupils, and in some localities the magic lantern has been used to aid 
the classes in advanced subjects such as natural science or botany. 
But the teachers complain that these pictures are useless as a means of imparting 
instruction, and advise the adoption of moving picture films as the better way to reach 


the mind of the pupil. 


Suppose the children are studying geography; the moving picture would give them 





all a wonderfully clear idea of the land formation and the natural resources of each 
country, as well as showing the exact appearance of the inhabitants and the manner in 
which they live, work or dress. 

Then, again, the moving pictures would be the greatest help in teaching history; for 
there are now films which give accurate record of the greatest events in ancient, medieval 
and modern history, and the child who cannot commit to memory mere words usually 
has an excellent memory for the things he actually sees—thus giving him an opportunity 
to become a bright pupil, whereas before he was handicapped in his studies. 

Taking everything into consideration, the introduction of the moving picture in 
school work would be a grand thing for all concerned.—Pittsburgh Leader. 
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ECLAIR 

HE noise and hubbub of the rough 
T saloon at Peace River landing was 

suddenly hushed as if by magic. The 
big room which but a moment before had 
been alive with the talk of men, the mut- 
terings of a group of card players, the 
laughter of a throng at the bar and the 
tinkle of glasses, was now so still that a 
pin cofld have been heard to fall. 

The crack of a pistol had ended it all. 

While the smoke still curied from the 
mouth of the revolver held by big Jake 
Morgen and the eyes of nearly every man 
in the room were turned to the floor where 
lay Jeff Dempsey, but a moment before the 
opponent of Morgen at the gaming table. 
the man who had fired the shot raised his 
eyes to meet those of the nearest witness 
and said: “Boys, I didn’t think Jeff would 
cheat, but there’s the proof” and he pointed 
to the fifth ace which had fluttered to the 
floor as Dempsey toppled from his chair. 

“I was so angered by the sight of that 
evidence and so excited over my losses of 
the last few hours that I let my temper 
get the better of me. It’s murder all right, 
even though it wasn’t done with malice 
aforethought. I'll swing for it though if 
the Mounted get me, so I guess I’d better 
be amoving.” 

With the last words Morgen turned the 
gun toward the nearest men and walked 
straight across the room to the doorway. 
As he turned upon the onlookers, his grim 
jaw and flashing eyes showed clearly that 
he would brook no interference with his 
plans so the men fell away from him and 
left the path to the doorway clear before 
him. 

Jake Morgen safely made his exit; the 
men in the saloon lifted the lifeless body 
of Dempsey to the low cot on which the 
bartender slept and covered the face with 
a blanket, returned to their drinks or their 
cards, and five minutes later all was again 
noise and hubbub in the rough Canadian 
groggery. 

Less than two miles away, however, Ser- 
geant James Hillery with four of his 
pluckiest troopers were fording the Peace 


River on their way to the landing and~ 
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By Edna Frances 


twenty minutes later were in possession of 
all the facts necessary to warrant their at 
once starting in pursuit of Morgen. These 
brawny troopers, their athletic figures clear- 
ly outlined by their closefitting riding trou- 
sers and their bright colored jackets, were 
indeed splendid specimens of the men who 
who make up that great organization 
known as the Canadian or Royal Mounted 
Police. From coast to coast the evildoer 
has learned to respect and fear the red uni- 
form of the Mounted, for they are invinci- 
ble. Once set upon the track of a criminal 
and his capture is as good as accomplished. 
The members of the Mounted have a habit 
of “getting their man” and getting him ev- 
ery time. Instances are known where some 
criminal, a little bolder than the rest, has 
hoodwinked the redcoats and perhaps even 
lured one of their number to his doom, but 
in every such instance another, even more 
relentless than the first, has taken up the 
chase and ultimately the criminal has been 
captured. 

It was with the knowledge, therefore, 
that his doom was almost certain that Mor- 
gen left the landing and set out for his 
own little cabin some twelve miles from the 
banks of the Peace. By strenuous riding 
he made it before midnight and tiptoed 
softly in that he might not arouse little 
Clara, his daughter, who was blissfully 
dreaming as she lay on the blanketed bunk. 

Morgen had imagined that he could col- 
lect a few necessary articles and be miles 
away before the Mounted heard of the 
shooting and took up the chase, but he 
had scarcely completed half his prepara- 
tions for flight when he heard the hoofs 
of several horses pounding along the road 
without, heard the ominous click of the 
carbines and the ringing tones of Sergeant 
Hillary as he gave the order for his men 
to dismount. 

“Open in the name of the King!” cried 
Hillery as he beat upon the door with his 
pistolbutt. 

Morgen knew the end had come—that 
escape was out of the question now—that 
after a brief confinement in the cells of 
the prison he would be sentenced to death. 
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With difficulty keeping his voice steady 
he cried “Come in—the door’s unlatched.” 

Sergeant Hillery stepped within and two 
troopers followed at his heels. While Hil- 
lery kept Morgen “covered” the troopers 
crossed to his side, slipped on the handcuffs, 
and then sprang back to attention. 

“One favor, I’ve got to ask boys,” be- 
gan Morgen, as he cast his eyes toward the 
sleeping child on the blanket, “Don’t tell 
her any more than you have to. She’s 
nothing but an innocent kiddie and it 
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—what were they to do with little Clara? 

Private Walker was the one who hit 
upon the scheme to draw cuts for her pos- 
session, for long ere this the men had one 
and all learned to love the little lady and 
each man was keen to win her favor. The 
suggestion was apparently a happy one, 
for it instantly met with the approval of 
all and in solemn silence the lots were 
drawn. 

’Twas none other than Sergeant Jimsey 
who finally won and proudly he took the 








“JIMSEY” BECOMES A FATHER. 


would break her heart if she knew her 
daddy was going to jail.” 

Sergeant Hillery or “Jimsey” as he was 
called by his troopers, nooded his head in 
understanding, for there wasn’t a man with 
a bigger heart that wore the uniform of 
the Mounted anywhere in the whole 
Northwest. 

Arrived at headquarters with their pris- 
oner and the locks once turned on him the 
Mounted were confronted with a problem 


little girl on his knee and in a fatherly way 
caressed her golden curls. Little Clara 
scarcely understood what it was all about 
but she seemed to know by instinct that 
“Jimsey” was her best friend and protector, 
for she curled contentedly up in his arms, 
her dainty head pillowed on his broad 
shoulder, and soon had drifted off to 
dreamland. 
* «K * *z * * * 


The months passed by. Spring turned 
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to summer, summer to fall and fall in its 
turn gave way to winter. Now once again 
the trees were beginning to bud and Na- 
ture to assume its accustomed new dress. 

Morgen meanwhile had been sentenced— 
the death penalty was pronounced and then 
came the startling escape. The prisoner, 
who up to this time had been the most 
tractable sort of an individual—one whom 
his guards deemed it scarcely necessary to 
watch with any amount of vigilance, took 
advantage of a momentary relaxation on 
the part of his captors and boldly leaped 
away from their clutches while they were 
taking him back to his cell. 

Though they followed him instantly and 
exercised all their wiles they had been un- 
able to effect his capture. All this had 
happened early the preceeding fall and 
though every man of the Mounted had 
been spurred on to recapture the prisoner 
the winter had passed without their ob- 
taining a trace of ‘his whereabouts and 
spring was now at hand with the much 
wanted man still at large. 


Little Clara Morgen had grown happy 
and content in her new surroundings. As 
the months passed by she had grown to 
love and almost worship “Jimsey” whom 
she now called “daddy” without evoking a 
smile from the other troopers under Ser- 
geant Hillery’s command. As the girl 
grew older and developed all those traits 
which make children so lovable she in- 
creased her hold upon the rough men by 
whom she was surrounded, and had come 
to be known throughout all the Dominion 
as “the darling of the Mounted.” Troop- 
ers far away in distant parts of the North- 
west heard of her and the affection in 
which she’ was held by their comrades in 
service. 

“Jimsey” proved himself an ideal father 
to the child and loved her with all the 
devotion which a real father could have 
lavished upon her. She was in his thoughts 
whether waking or asleep, and he daily 
planned new amusements for her, new 
presents to please her childhood days and 


THE CANOE DRIFTED AWAY. 
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fairly worshipped the ground she trod 
upon. 

“If anything should happen to the little 
one it would kill ‘Jimsey’” Trooper Harris 
had declared time and again, and time and 
again Trooper McDonald had answered 
“Richt ye are mon, richt ye are.” 

Little Clara had never been told of her 
real father and had entirely forgotten that 
such a personage really existed. Though 
she heard her loyal admirers of the Mount- 
ed gossiping of a man called Morgen and 
of his sensational escape and the reward 
which was offered for his recapture she 
never gave a moment’s thought to the mat- 
ter and considered him only one of the 
numerous “bad men” whom it was the 
duty of the Mounted to capture in the reg- 
ular course of their profession. 

Her days were one long round of pleas- 
ure and happy childhood play spells with 
“Jimsey,” her daddy, or Sing Lee, the Chin- 
ese servant who prepared the meals for all 
the Mounted stationed at the post. 

Before Hillery set out with two of his 
troopers to ride down to the Landing on 
a vague rumor which had come to the post 
of whiskey runners being active in that 
vicinity, he had taken the little girl in his 
arms and fondly kissed her as was always 
his custom when starting away for a lit- 
tle journey. 

“Jimsey” gone and Sing Lee being busy 
with his breakfast dishes the little girl was 
left to amuse herself for a spell. Tired of 
playing with her doll, that big wondePful doll 
which closed her eyes when she was put 
to bed and which opened them again as 
soon as Clara picked her up, the child wan- 
dered out of the cabin and made her way 
down to the shore of the little lake which 
lay within a hundred yards of the post. 

Moored to the landing was a big row- 
boat which was occasionally used by the 
troopers for their water trips. The child 
climbed into the boat and playfully put 
the oars in the rowlocks, imagining the 
while that she was setting out for a row 
upon the bosom of the little lake. 

“Jimsey” had time and again cautioned 
her against playing in the boat, fearing that 
some accident might befall her. Clara, 
though a dutiful child and usually quite 
ready to obey the commands of her daddy, 


could see no harm in playing in the boat 
while it was safely tied to the wharf. 

Leaning over to look at her reflection in 
the water Clara unwittingly set the boat 
to rocking. The strain against the rope 
which fastened the craft to the wharf 
proved too much for the strands to bear 
and before Clara realized what was hap- 
pening she found herself adrift. 

This was a new experience for the child 
and quite a delightful one. Though she 
had time after time been taken for short 
trips by some of her admirers among the 
Mounted she had never before been afloat 
alone and she thought it quite exciting, and 
looked eagerly forward to new adventures. 
She never so much as thought of calling 
for assistance, for she well knew that if 
Harris or McDonald or any of the others 
saw her drifting away in this fashion they 
would bring her back to shore in a hurry, 
and Clara wasn’t ready to come back. 

Sing Lee kept busily on with his tasks, 
believing the little lady playing in the 
front room and in absolutely no danger. 
Great was his surprise therefore when he 
finished the dishes and entered the front 
room for his morning’s cleaning and dust- 
ing to find that Clara was nowhere in sight. 

A little later when he found she was 
actually gone Sing Lee began to worry. He 
hurried out and then noticed for the first 
time that the boat was missing. A terrible 
fear smote his heart, yellow though it may 
have been, for Sing Lee loved the child 
almost as much as did the troopers. He 
knew, too, that it would go hard with him 
when “Jimsey” returned and found his tiny 
protegee missing. 

The Chinaman was relieved therefore 
when Trooper McDonald rode up and hur- 
riedly he explained his fears. McDonald, 
though a man not easily excited, took fire 
at the news and with the Chinaman at his 
heels he set out for the shore of the lake. 

Through his mind flashed a vision of the 
big falls which were in the river less than 
a mile away and into which the waters 
of the lake flowed with a current that 
would have overpowered the strongest 
swimmer among the men. He seemed to 
picture the helpless child drifting on the 
bosom of the lake and being momentarily 
swept nearer the falls by that awful cur- 
rent. 
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THE CHILD RETURNED. 


She would probably think it quite a lark 
at first and then would begin to worry. Her 
childish efforts would be useless, however, 
even though she might be able to tug at 
the oars in an effort to send the boat shore- 
ward. That current was too strong. Slow- 
ly but relentlessly it would bear her to the 
brink of the falls and then—McDonald 
dared not consider the rest—he knew only 
too well what would happen. 

Stopping for no more questions—his face 
now fairly white beneath its coat of tan, 
the big trooper set out at breakneck speed 
along the path that led toward the falls. 

Little Clara meanwhile was having a 
curious sort of adventure according to her 
notion of things. Shortly after she drifted 
out of sight of the post and felt herself 
safe from hindrance by the troopers she 
noticed the boat was moving faster than 
she had ever gone before when in the 
boat. She was entering the mouth of the 
river that drained the lake. Below her she 
could almost hear the roar of the falls. 
This frightened her and she began to: cry. 

A moment later there appeared on the 
wooded bank a man. He was big and 
bearded and far from inspiring confidence 
in the little girl. Taking in the situation 
at a glance he lost no time in. wading out 


into the stream till the water was up 
to his thighs. With a long pole that he 
brought with him he reached out and 
caught the end of the rowboat in such a 
manner as to send it within his grasp. Then 
he pulled it shoreward and took the little 
girl gently by the hand, shoving the empty 
boat back into the stream. 

Though frightened at his appearance his 
touch was so gentle that Clara lost her 
fear. He evidently meant her no harm and 
he certainly had come to her aid at a time 
when she was really frightened. But that 
look in his eyes—he seemed fairly to be 
devouring her with his own blazing black 
ones. Clara felt almost frightened again. 

“Well little girl—seems to me you were 
taking a lot of chances in that boat alone. 
Does your mother allow you to go rowing 
all by yourself?” 

“Ain’t got no mamma,” answered Clara, 
thinking there was nothing strange about 
that, for she had never known a mother’s 
care, her own having died in giving her 
birth. 

“Whose little girl are you?” asked the 
man, still gazing at her in the most sur- 
prising manner and with a peculiar sort of 
interest in his voice. 

“Jimsey’s,” said the child. ‘ “Don’t you 
know Jimsey? He’s one of the big soldiers 
at the post. Jimsey he’s my papa.” 

“I think you’d better come up to my place 
awhile and rest,” continued the man with 
a queer eagerness in his tones, “I used to 
have a little girl like you.” 

“Ts your little girl at home?” asked Clara. 

“No she’s away—she’s—” the big man 
neglected to finish his sentence. Finally he 
said, “She gone away with some friends 
of mine and I haven’t seen her for oh! ever 
so long. But you look just like her. How'd 
you like to take her place and be my little 
girl?” That tone of eagerness. grew more 
and more noticeable as he went on. Even 
Clara noticed it now. 

“No I shouldn’t like that,” answered 
Clara, “I want to go back to Jimsey. Take 
me back to my real daddy.” 

“Well—we'll see,” said the man, and 
then he led her away into the woods and 
finally into a rough log shanty which he 
explained was his “home” though it didn’t 
look very homelike to Clara. 

Jimsey meanwhile had returned to the 
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post, learned of McDonald’s fear, and was 
about to himself set out for the falls when 
McDonald and the Chinaman came slowly 
back. The worst was soon told. McDon- 
ald had arrived at the falls just in time 
to see the rowboat being dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below but though he peered 
far out and down, and watched for many 
minutes thereafter, he caught no glimpse 
of any human form in that foam and swirl 
of water. 

There seemed no doubt whatever about 
what had happened. That splintered boat 
told its silent story. Without a doubt, Mc- 
Donald declared, the child had been swept 
over the rapids and probably sucked down 
by some undertow so that her form was 
not visable from above. 

Jimsey heard the story in silence and then 
sank into his big chair before the fireplace 
a changed man. He spoke no word to any 
of the troopers who came to comfort him 
in his grief. Not a tear shown in his eyes, 
but his heart was slowly breaking. His 
whole being was wrapped up in the little 
girl who had called him “daddy” and her 
loss seemed the end of everything to him. 
All that night Hillery sat without moving 
a muscle—the logs in the big fireplace threw 
strange flickering shadows across his face 
and finally crumbled to ashes, leaving the 
room cold and cheerless, but still Hillery 
sat there gazing into their depths. 

The following morning Hillery ordered 
every man out along the river banks below 
the falls in the hope that at least the little, 
lifeless body might be discovered and 
brought ashore for burial. Jimsey himself 
remained in the big chair before the fire- 
place. _ 

Hours after the men had gone a knock at 
the door interrupted him. He.called “Come 
in,” though he was unconscious of the 
words he used. 

“Oh daddy, I’m back,” cried a voice at 
his elbow and Hillery imagined he was 
dreaming, for before him stood Clara. 
“Girlie, you here—alive and well!” cried 
the astonished Hillery, as he swept the 
child to his bosom with one long arm and 
hugged her till the child thought she was 
being smothered. 

Convinced at last that the child was real 
and not a dream of his imagination, Hil- 


lery turned to the other figure in the room. 
It was Morgen. 

“You!” gasped the sergeant. 

“Yes, it’s only me,” said Morgen in a 
spiritless voice. “I’ve come back—put my 
head into the very jaws of death—but God 
knows I had to come. She insisted on 
coming back to her ‘real daddy’ and so 
we're here.” 

“Her real daddy,” muttered Hillery, 
scarcely understanding. “Oh, I see,” he 
gasped at last as the full realization of 
Morgen’s presence dawned upon him. 

Jimsey stood silent for a moment gazing 
from the girl to the tall bearded man who 
had brought her back. In his mind he pic- 
tured the sacrifice which Morgen had made. 
Here was his own little girl calling another 
man daddy. Here was the once proud 
father, who had escaped death by the nar- 
rowest kind of a margin, coming back of 
his own accord to humor the whim of a 
child. The quotation “And a little child 
shall lead them” flashed through Jimsey’s 
brain and he silently held out his hand to 
Morgen. 

The two men whispered for a moment 
together and though Clara overheard noth- 
ing of the conversation she would scarcely 
have comprehended if she had been able 


MORGAN DEPARTS. 
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to hear. Jimsey briefly expressed his grati- 
tude and regretted that he couldn’t prove it 
in some fashion. Morgen shrugged his 
shoulders and admitted that the only thing 
he could appreciate as a favor—his free- 
dom—Hillery could scarcely grant him. Hil- 
lery paled at the suggestion, but after a 
moment’s thought he nodded his head in 
assent and stepped forward to open the 
door, He was about to send Morgen back 
to his hiding place. 

Just then the door was opened from with- 
out and four sturdy troopers, returned from 
their fruitless hunt along the riverbank, 
stepped within. They stopped with eyes 
alight when they saw Sergeant Hillery and 
his caller. “Morgen,” finally gasped Harris, 
who stood nearest. , 


“Boys,” said Jimsey, “a queer thing has 
happened,” and then he went on to explain 
Morgen’s presence. He told of the sacrifice 
the man had made, explained the meaning 
of his return to the post and finally point- 
ing to the figure of little Clara, asleep now 
in her accustomed corner, he said, “Boys, 
shall it be the law of God or man that’s 
to govern in this case?” 

No answer in words was needed. The 
troopers understood, and silently they 
stepped back from the doorway. Morgen 
grimly shook each man by the hand and 
then in silence, after a farewell glance 
towards the sleeping child, he went slowly 
out of the room, made his way to the wharf 
where his boat was moored, stepped within. 
shoved off, and was never seen again. 





ODD FACTS ABOUT “BETHLEHEM.” 


$8,000 was spent by Thanhouser Company on “The Star of Bethlehem.” Seven reels 
of negative were made, from which a final three were selected. 
_ One month was consumed in producing the picture. 
In the cast were 200 people, of whom there was 40 real principals. 
A special animal department, handling sacred cows, asses and camels, was organized 


for the production of the subject. 


There were special costume, property and scenic departments. 

A special force of electrical experts was engaged for light effects. 

The trick effects alone took over a week to produce. 

Some of the largest scenes, such as the battle ones, were “taken” by three cameras, 


posted at as many different angles. 


A committee of New Rochelle church men assisted the company officials in selecting, 
from the seven reels of negative turned in by the producers, the best portions of the three 


releasing reels. 


The infant used was selected from sixty tots brought to the Thanhouser studio 
by New Rochelle mothers. At the moment the infant was “picked,” the Thanhouser 


studio resembled a baby contest. 


Eleven automobiles were employed in transporting the players from the studio to 
the outside locations. Three of the machines were of the truck type, seating from twelve 


io sixteen people, apiece. 

















OLGA, THE ADVENTURESS 


GAUMONT 


LGA PAVLOVA was the reigning 
() sensation of all Paris. After one 

season singing in grand opera on 
the Avenue de L’Opera, suitors—titled, 
wealthy and from all walks in life—danced 
attendance upon this charming singer. 

One of the numerous admirers of the 
beautiful young coquette was Baron De 
Tournay, ten -years a widower, a musician 
and composer of note. The Baron heard 
Olga sing at the opera and immediately 
became infatuated. A short time later the 
aged widower was a guest at an elaborate 
social function at which the girl had been 
engaged to sing. The taimous composer 
determined to win the popular singer for 
his wife. 

Baron De Tournay was the father of a 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, De- 
licia. Since the death of his wife, his 
whole life was devoted to his only child— 


By Samuel J. Blackmore 


and his- music. It was not without a 
lengthy struggle with his innerself that the 
Baron had consented to the betrothal of 
Delicia to the handsome Chevalier Maison. 

Delicia, on learning of her father’s infat- 
uation and that he had invited the Coun- 
tess for a week’s stay at their country home, 
intuitively felt that the girl was an adven- 
turess, and her misgivings were justified 
when she was told by her aged parent that 
he had asked Olga to marry him. 

“T cannot see my dear mother’s place 
filled by such a creature,’ said Delicia to 
her fiance. “Something must be done be- 
fore father takes this fatal step. She is 
an adventuress—I have a premonition that 
the Countess is a bad woman—all she wants 
is father’s fortune and the title she will 
secure by marrying him. My Chevalier, 
can not you stop this?” 

“Do not worry, Delicia, my darling. You 


THE SINGER CHARMS THE BARON. 
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OLGA MEETS THE BARON’S DAUGHTER, 


know I would do anything to save you 
from an unhappy moment. I love you too 
much to see you suffer. Let us forget 
about it until tomorrow and I will learn 
the pedigree of the Countess if I have to 
search London and the entire Continent.” 

“T trust you, dear. The happiness of 
both of us depends upon the breaking of 
this match. But what will you do?” 

“First I will go to the Paris police and 
attempt to learn something of her—if I am 
not successful, I will then go to London 
and Scotland Yard.” 

The following day the Chevalier spent 
at police headquarters. He searched the 
criminal records of London, Paris and of 
all the larger cities of consequence on the 
Continent. He learned much from the 
records and it was with a heavy heart that 
he met the beautiful Delicia in the spacious 
gardens of her home one evening. 

“Little girl, I have learned much today 
that will be a shock to you. We must put 
an end to this ill-fated match at all hazards. 
[ fear to tell you all, Delicia.” 





“But you must tell me the worst. I 
should know all, and together we will en- 
deavor to get father to give up the Coun- 
tess.” 

“Olga Pavlova is an adventuress of the 
lowest type. She is a criminal and has 
served several terms in prison. The police 
reports tell of her scandalous and criminal 
actions in Vienna, Moscow and Buda- 
pest. The police say she has been married 
and is separated from her husband—that 
he gave her up because she was convicted 
of a felony in Vienna.” 

“Oh, and to think father has brought that 
creature into our home—that he intends to 
marry her and put her in the place of my 
dear, dead mother. My lover, you must 
prevent it.” 

“Never fear, Delicia. Your father will 
not marry that woman. I have been doing 
some serious thinking since I learned her 
true character and have devised a plan 
which cannot fail—and will be the means 
of separating them. Your father only im- 
agines he is deeply in love with the Coun- 
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tess. She exercises some great influence 
over him which will be hard to combat— 
but nevertheless it will be her wits against 
mine.” 

By a clever ruse the Chevalier induced 
the Countess to go riding with him. They 
rode several miles, amiably chatting to- 
gether. The beautiful Olga seemed to be 
happy and had no idea that the Chevalier 
was preparing to spring upon her an un- 
pleasant surprise. 

When the pair reached a lonely and se- 
cluded spot in the road the man suddenly) 
turned upon her and in a blinding rage 
said, “Mademoiselle, I lured you out here 
for a purpose. I do not care to be harsh 
with you or waste any unnecessary words, 
but we are absolutely alone and you must 
listen to what I have to say. You must at 
once leave this place forever and give up 
the idea of ever marrying the Baron.” 

This declaration came to Olga as a thun- 
derbolt, but she was equal to the delicate 
situation and replied, “Your manner is in- 
sulting and I will have no more of it. I 
see that you are taking advantage of my 


predicament. I will remount and return to 
the house.” 

“Stop right where you are. You will 
hear me out. You are an adventuress and 
simply wish to marry the Baron for wealth 
and position—but I will prevent it. I know 
all about your former husband—your dis- 
graceful escapades in Vienna and Buda~ 
pest—and your criminal record in Mos- 
cow.” 

“Enough. I will hear no mofe. Yor 
pay dearly for every insulting wor 
have uttered. I am not without fr 
This little scene and your words will 
ported to the Baron and he ‘will deal 
you.” . 

“Mademoiselle, what I speak is the truth 
and I have the police documents to prove 
it. But I will give you one chance to save 
yourself from disgrace and humiliation. 
You must call your engagement off with 
the Baron and leave Paris at once or I 
will disclose your real character in a way 
that will not be agreeable to you. I will 
tell all Paris who and what you are. You 
have just a few minutes to decide.” 


DELICIA FEARS THE OUTCOME OF THE INFATUATION. 
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Up to this time Olga was defiant. She 
felt that with her wits against the wits of 
the Chevalier, she could win. But when 
the terrible realization came to her that 
the young man knew all, her spirit was 
crushed. She sobbed aloud and for sev- 
eral moments was unable to speak. When 
she became calm anl collected, she replied, 
“I beg of you not to do that. I will see 
the Baron, call our engagement at an end 
and arrange to leave Paris at once. I will 

+t you here in two hours—we will ride 

,ether to the river—you row me to the 
other side and you will see the last of me. 
But before we part for good and all, you 
must deliver to me the incriminating docu- 
ments.” 

“Countess, I am glad you look at this 
serious matter in the proper light and are 
accepting the inevitable. Your plan is a 
good one and I shall meet you here at the 
appointed time. Your secret is safe when 
you have quit Paris.” 

Slowly returning to the home of her 
fiancé, the designing weman was in deep 
thought. She felt that she could not leave 
Paris and the ‘cuance of marrying wealth 
and position. She fully realized that her 
little game was up but intended to make 
the handsome “meddler” pay dearly for his 
part in the affair. 

Baron De Tournay was waiting for the 
fair Olga at the edge of the grounds of his 
large estate. He could see by her face that 
something serious troubled his future wife, 
but before he could speak she entered upon 
her clever new found plot. 

“Baron, your daughter’s lover, I am 
afraid, is very fickle and is not true to De- 
licia. -Less than an hour ago he proposed 
to me and has suggested that I meet him 
down the road in a short time, that we ride 
to the river where he has a small boat in 
waiting—and that we elope. He is infat- 
uated with me and stoutly declared that he 
loved no other. He wants to make me his 
wife—and he is betrothed to your beauti- 
ful daughter.” 

“The scoundrel! the villian! He shall 
quit my roof forever. I will forbid De- 
licia ever speaking to him again and will 
call their engagement off. And to think 
that I trusted him and intended to make 
him a member of my family. Delicia shall 
hear of his perfidy at once.” 


“Don’t tell her yet, Baron, my dear. I 
will meet the Chevalier as he suggests— 
only you be near enough to see that what 
I say is the truth. You can see with your 
own eyes the kind of a man he is.” 

At the appointed time, the Countess re- 
turned to the spot where she had left the 
Chevalier. He was waiting for her and 
together they galloped off in the direction 
of the river. The Baron followed at a safe 
distance in the rear so he could not be 
seen. 

When the pair reached the water’s edge, 
they dismounted and embarked in a small 
row boat. Neither had spoken a word. 
The Countess was busy in devising a plan 
to secure the coveted documents and then 
rid herself of her enemy forever. He was 
busy getting the boat under way, happy in 
the thought that he would soon have the 
adventuress out of the neighborhood and 
Delicia’s father would be saved from an 
unhappy marriage. The young man was 
thinking of Delicia—of her happiness—how 
relieved she would be when she knew the 
Countess had left Paris. 

The boat had gained midstream before 
either awakened from their dream. The 
singer was the first to break the silence. 
“Remember you promised to deliver to me 
those police records before we were across 
the river. I have kept my part of the bar- 
gain, now you keep yours.” 

“IT am perfectly willing that you should 
have the documents, mademoiselle, but by 
the agreement, you are to leave Paris at 
once, never to return. You are not to at- 
tempt to communicate with the Baron in 
any way. As long as you do as you have 
agreed, your secret is safe with me, but on 
the first violation, all France will know who 
you are. Now I think we understand each 
other. Here are the papers.” 

The river was rough and the Chevalier 
had all he could do to manage the frail 
boat. While his head was turned, Olga 
suddenly gave him a push which precipi- 
tated him into the water. 

The young man was an expert swimmer 
and soon gained the side of the boat. 
When he was about to climb over the side, 
Olga seized an oar and struck him a stun- 
ning blow on the head. The Chevalier 
seemed to lose consciousness and sank to 
the bottom. 
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The Countess was frightened and let out 
a little scream. “Oh! I have killed him! 
He will never come up again. How can I 
explain to Delicia and her father.” 

Hastily putting the incriminating papers 
in her bodice, Olga rowed to the shore 
from which, only a few minutes before, she 
had embarked with the Chevalier. 

The Baron was waiting for her. 
you saw. 
him sink. 


“Oh! 
You saw me strike him—saw 
I have killed him. But, Baron, 


and have recovered from your trying or- 
deal, we will tell her.” 

The Chevalier, however, was not to be 
so easily killed. He was semi-conscious for 
a few moments but the cold water soon 
revived him. After a desperate struggle 
he was able to swim ashore. There he lay 
exhausted for some time. He found his 
horse grazing near where he had left it. 
Quickly mounting, he galloped down the 
road in pursuit of the Baron and Olga. 







































































THE CHEVALIER WITH DELICIA. 


He insulted 
me and I had to strike him to defend my 
honor. Say you believe me.” 

“T do believe you, Olga, my dear. Prob- 
ably the world is better off without him. 
He betrayed me. He would have betrayed 
loving daughter—would have ruined 
her life. Yes, dear, the world is better 
off. But I dread to tell Delicia. Foolish 
girl, she loved him. I am sore afraid the 
shock will be too much for her. Let us 
return to the house. When you are calm 


listen to me. I can explain. 


my 


He overtook them at almost the exact spot 
where, only a few hours before, he had 
laid bare the character of the Countess. 
When the Chevalier reached the pair, he 
roughly dragged Olga from her mount. 
She’ lay on the ground, stunned. The 
Baron at once flew into a rage. “Scoun- 
drel!” he hissed. “So you escaped. Well 
drowning is too good for you. You should 
be hung. You betrayed me. You wanted 
to elope with a good pure girl who is to be 


my wife. It is well I found you out be- 
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THE ADVENTURESS EXPOSED. 


fore | allowed you to marry my daughter. 
Deceiver, you will never see Delicia again. 
She must forget you. I will tell her of 
your perfidy. Now, go.” 

“Baron, let me have one word—you were 
mistaken in that woman. She is an ad- 
venturess, a thief and a jailbird. The 
police record will prove it. Don’t take my 
word. She has been in prison several times 
and has a husband living some place in 
England. He is said to have left her on 
account of her notorious escapades. She 
has deceived you, Baron. In her bodice 
you will find the documents, to secure 
which she attempted to take my life. You 
have been the victim of a cleverly devised 
plot. She meant to get rid of me, get the 
papers, and then marry you.” 

The Chevalier then bent over the stunned 
girl and took the police records from her 
waist. The Baron, at first refused to be- 
lieve—he would not look at the documents. 
After due persuasion, the musician took the 
papers in his hand and read. He was 
shocked at the disclosure and could not 
believe his eyes. 

When the Countess opened her eyes and 


saw the damaging records in the hands of 
her affianced husband, she arose from the 
grass and, without a*word, took her mount 
and rode away—but in the opposite direc- 
tion to the home of the Baron. 

The Baron’s eyes followed the beautiiul 
Olga until she was out of sight. He had 
loved the woman, and to lose her in such. 
a manner was a terrible shock to him. He 
felt that he had lost all faith in human 
nature—had lost all interest in life. With 
watery eyes he turned to the Chevalier. 

“My boy, you have served me a good 
turn. My whole life was wrapped up in 
that woman, but I am more than glad | 
found her out before it was too late. | 
feel now that she only wanted to marry 
my name and fortune. You have had a 
narrow escape from death today and you 
risked all to save me from an unhappy 
marriage.” Then the voice of the heart- 
broken old man failed him and he sobbed 
aloud. 

The Baron put his arm around the Che- 
valier and in a husky voice said, “Let us 
go and see Delicia.” 
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THE SHANGHAIED COWBOYS 


NESTOR 
CAST 

Colonel Duncan, Ranchman....Wm. Lloyd 
Ed Lyons 
Donald McDonald 

The Shanghaied Lee Moran 

Cowboys Milton Brown 

Lee Morris 


Charles Rogers 

Captain Gruff Russell Bassett 
M, Gaspar, French Chef...William Carroll 
Mary, the Cook Sylvia Ashton 
f 3 eyes of “Lefty” McNabb, the spokes- 

man of the cowboys, as he ap- 
proached Colonel Duncan, proprietor of 
the famous “O-D” ranch. In one hand 
McNabb carried a fowl, burned to a crisp 
and hardly giving evidence of the fact 
that it had once upon a time been inven- 
toried in the category of “poultry.” In 
his trusty left, famous for many a knock- 
out punch, he steadied a frying pan with 
a mess of incinerated potatoes. 

“We've reached the limit on the grub 
proposition, Colonel; the boys have dele- 
gated me to say: that they can stand for 
present conditions no longer. Here’s the 
food all spoiled, as usual, and I’ve come 
to inform you in behalf of all of us that 
if this condition is not remedied immedi- 
ately we shall quit your service in a body.” 

“There, there, Lefty,” soothingly re- 
sponded the Colonel. “You all know 
what I have had to contend with these last 
few weeks since Baldwin left. Six cooks in 
as many weeks and the last one is the 
worst of the lot, I’ll admit.” 

“Worst of the lot, indeed,” exclaimed 
McNabb. “She hasn’t drawn a sober breath 
since she’s been on the ranch and at this 
very moment, if you will take the trouble 
to investigate, sir, she is doing a serpen- 
tine dance on the table in the mess-room, 
scattering the dishes in all directions. 
Why, she’s got Slewfoot Bill scared clean 
out of his buckskins. Bein’ she’s a woman 


eee eee ee wwe ee 


HERE was wrath flashing from the 


even Red Rafferty had to muzzle his 
shootin’ irons.” 
“Well, Lefty, she'll have to go. I made 


up my mind to this alternative a few days 
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By O. A. Miller 


ago. Tomorrow the boys shall be afforded 
the luxury of a French cuisine, for I have 
engaged M. Gaspar, a recent arrival from 
Paris, to supplant the bibulous Mary.” 

This appeared to pacify McNabb. He 
hurled the charred remnants of erstwhile 
“hen” as far as his sturdy arm could 
throw it, dumped the ashes of the late 
lamented potatoes upon the ground, and 
hurried back to his companions to impart 
the good news of the promised French 
chef. 

The complaint of the cowboys was well 
founded and just, for Colonel Duncan had 
certainly played in bad luck as regarded 
his cooks. The latest consignment from 
an eastern female employment agency was 
unequivocally “the limit,” as Lefty insisted. 
Mary was indeed a harridan of the finest 
carat, and doubly disgusting when she got 
on a rampage, full of bad whisky and 
always looking for trouble. The food 
as a rule was spoiled in the cooking and 
therefor unpalatable, whereat the cowboys 
became correspondingly dissatisfied and -a 
mutiny seemed imminent. The cook being 
a woman, they could not very well ride 
her out of camp on a fence-rail as they 
had done to Himmelstein, the little, con- 
ceited German who invariably served all 
viands as flat as his own head and intel- 
lect. 

After a little diplomatic maneuvering by 
the Colonel and after giving her an extra 
week’s pay with which to purchase a few 
additional jags, Mary condescended to sep- 
arate herself from her job as femme de 
cuisine of “O-D” ranch. The Colonel was 
highly elated to get rid of her so easily 
and beamed a bland smile when on the 
following day M. Gaspar appeared, re- 
splendant in the conventional white jacket 
and cap which, to a Frenchman, symbolizes 
all that is glorious and noble in the calling 
of a past-master in the art of cookery. 

This interesting personage, M. Gaspar. 
was little, energetic, talkative and demon- 
strative; almost as eloquent with his cease- 
lessly roving hands as with his thin, fal- 
setto voice. The cowboys received him 
enthusiastically, for they had of neces- 
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THE CAPTAIN DISCOVERS THE COWBOYS. 


sity husbanded their appetites in anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of this much heralded 
individual. M. Gaspar was equally de- 
lighted, as with weird gesticulations he 
grimaced his pleasure at the greeting. 
When he finally proceeded to illustrate the 
latest art of French osculation, by way of 
saluting each cowboy individually, they lost 
some of their patience and a good portion 
of their appetite. This effusiveness was 
disgusting to the hardy, manly boys of the 
plains, and all viewed with alarm what 
the ultimate result of so sentimental a be- 
ginning might be. 

After due preparation, the first course- 
dinner of the new chef was duly an- 
nounced and the hungry cowboys were not 
slow to respond to the loud, resohant call 
of the primitive dinner-bell. Bringing with 
them their collective appetites of the past 
fortnight, they arrayed themselves at the 
mess-table and awaited the advent of their 
promised dinner. True to Parisian cus- 
tom, M. Gaspar made his first entry with 
a full complement of finger-bowls, an ad- 
junct of the banquet board as strange and 
unknown to the average cowboy as the 
science of homiletics is to a Bohemian 


grave-digger. When the finger-bowls had 
been properly placed, Red Rafferty arose, 
lifted his bowl on high and exclaimed: 

“Boys, here’s a toast to the new hash- 
slinger; whether this here concoction be 
soup, mountain dew or gin, does not now 
concern us. I propose a standing toast 
to the French chef, M. Gaspar. May his 
meals ever get better and our appetites 
correspondingly increase.” 

The other boys arose in unison and emp- 
tied their finger-bowls with one gulp, gri- 
macing horribly when they found that it 
was but water. 

M. Gaspar, perceiving this irreverant 
treatment of his cherished finger-bowl as 
he stood in the open door of the kitchen, 
rushed into the mess-room in great agita- 
tion. Gesticulating wildly he exclaimed ex- 
citedly : 

“Sacre bleau! Look at ze cochon! Ze 
crazy canaille! I leave this moment to re- 
turn to my beloved Paris.” 

As he dashed from the room the cow- 
boys got the last glimpse of their French 
cook while the pungent odor of burning 
meat from the kitchen soon convinced them 
that once again they had been cheated out 
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of a fondly anticipated meal. There was 
great commotion among the ranchmen 
when it was definitely ascertained that M. 
Gaspar had really disappeared as if the 
earth had swallowed him. 

Lamentations were as plentiful as exe- 
crations; these finally resulted in prepara- 
tions for a secret conference among the 
dissatisfied cowboys. Noisily they sought 
the nearest saloon, where they partook of 
a sufficiently large quantity of liquid in- 
spiration to prepare themselves for some 
desperate planning and a strenuous cam- 
paign against conditions which had become 
intolerable. In their maudlin anger they 
finally selected a spacious box-car, near the 
little station, as a safe meeting-place to 
air their grievances and devise ways and 
means for inaugurating a strike of all the 
cowboys. 

“Lefty” McNabb discoursed long and elo- 
quently on the evils of “bum grub,” incom- 
petent cooks and wunappreciative ranch- 
owners. His speech, liberally seconded, 


was vigorously applauded, until from sheer 
exhaustion and the insidious fumes of the 
liquor consumed, the cowboys all lapsed 
into a deep slumber, with the floor of the 
box-car for their respective pillows. It 
was a sleep so deep and sound that noth- 
ing short of the trumpet of Gabriel could 
have awakened them, and so it come to 
pass that the box-car was shortly coupled 
to an outgoing freight train and had sped 
on its way for nearly seven hours before 
Red Rafferty was jerked out of his slum- 
ber to discover their predicament. Awak- 
ing the other cowboys by slow degrees, 
they finally all sat silent, with heavy lids 
and gloomy countenances, for the first 
time realizing their situation and awaiting 
the end of their enforced journey with 
many misgivings; none of them seemed 
to recognize the country through which 
they were passing with speed quite unusual 
for the ordinary western lumbering train 
of empties. 

In the course of time, however, and with 


THE BOYS ARE PUT TO WORK. 
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a display of patience on the part of the 
boys which bordered on true heroism and 
fortitude, the train finally came to a stop 
and they all alighted to discover their 
bearings. They found to their consterna- 
tion that they had arrived at a seaport 
town, many miles distant from Colonel 
“OQ-D” ranch. None of them 
was acquainted in the little town, and after 
wandering about aimlessly for some time 
a friendly saloon sign near the harbor at- 
tracted their attention. 

Slewfoot Bill was the first to perceive it 
and turned to the boys with the exclama- 
tion: 

“Say, fellers, here’s the ‘Sailors’ Retreat,’ 
verily a harbor of refuge. Let’s have some 
refreshments and find out where we're 
aig 

The suggestion was quickly acted upon 
and the cowboys were soon drowning their 
disappointment and chagrin in the festive 
cup that cheers, but also sometimes stupe- 
fies if indulged in too liberally. Before 
long one after the other had dropped off 
to sleep in such convenient nooks and cor- 
ners as the dingy little groggery afforded. 
The proprietor of the place shook his head 
quizzically, as if unable to understand the 
invasion, but as the boys had been well 
behaved and had given him no trouble, he 
permitted them to make a temporary lodg- 
ing-house of his saloon. A concert of var- 
iegated snores was wafted discordantly 
through the half open door of the grog- 
gery, and passers by smiled with amuse- 
ment at such an unusual demonstration. 

Among the many people who stopped 
momentarily to listen and then smile know- 
ingly, were Captain Gruff, of the schooner 
Nancy Lee and his mate. 

“Let us enter here,” said the Captain, 
“and dope out some plans to overcome our 
difficulties.” 

“Right you be, Captain,” responded the 
mate, cheerily. 

“Perhaps we can find some substitutes 
for the deserters.” 

From these words it may be inferred 
that the Captain and his mate were in deep 
trouble about their crew, and such was, in 
fact, the case. 

The Nancy Lee was one of the staunch- 
est and slickest little crafts that sailed the 
high seas. She always looked spick and 


Duncan’s 


span and as bright as a silver dollar. Cap- 
tain Gruff was known as a man of great 
discipline, and the brasses and copper of 
his ship invariably shone like a blaze of 
sunlight. His penchant for preciseness and 
cleanliness had been, in fact, so great that 
it incurred the ill-favor of his crew who 
were kept continually busy at cleaning and 
scrubbing. They objected vigorously to 
what they called “perpetual scullery-work,” 
and with very little time to spend for their 
own amusement, they chafed at the re- 
straint. They had held an indignation 
meeting that morning and resolved to de- 
sert in a body. The Captain and his mate 
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THE MUTINY. 


were filled with amazement and consterna- 
tion at this turn of affairs, for the Nancy 
Lee was booked to ship her anchor on 
the following morning. Notwithstanding 
the fact that they were docked at a fair 
sized seaport, new help was scarce at that 
season of the year; the few available sea- 
men knew Captain Gruff’s reputation as a 
“slave-driver” and therefore refused to en- 
list in his crew. 

After drifting about town for sometime 
in a vain search for a new crew, the Cap- 
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tain and his mate arrived at the saloon 
at which the cowboys were holding forth. 

Following the suggestion of his superior, 
the mate entered the saloon with the Cap- 
tain, where they discovered the cowboys 
scattered about the place in various comical 
attitudes and all sleeping soundly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Captain, brighten- 
ing up. “Here is a likely bunch; they 
would make a fine temporary crew.” 

The mate nodded. 

Awakened by the conversation of the sea- 
men, the cowboys were soon once more 
engaged in a jolly drinking joust at the 
Captain’s expense. 

The latter, after hearing the story of 
their adventure from the talkative “Lefty” 
McNabb, secretly bribed the proprietor of 
the saloon to administer a harmless sleep- 
ing potion with the whisky served to the 
cowboys. Gradually the hilarity again sub- 
sided and it was not long before “Lefty” 
and his pals were in the land of nod once 
more, dreaming of impossible cooks, poor 
grub and Parisian salutes. 

“Now,” said Captain Gruff, “let us dis- 
arm them and then we'll march them to 
the Nancy Lee in a body. After we get 
them on board it will be smooth sailing 
for us.” 

The Captain and his mate, with the as- 
sistance of the bribed proprietor of the 
groggery, soon had the cowboys relieved of 
all means of defense, and when they awoke 
again they found themselves at the mercy 
of their trio of captors. 

“Now, every mother’s son of you, waltz 
along merrily. I'll guard them to star- 
board; mate, you look after the larboard 
and Gallery will follow in our wake to 
guard against squalls. The first benighted 
citizen who makes a false move will be 
served with a sleeping pellet from this 
here cannon.” 

This speech was accompanied by the 
flourishing of an immense pistol. 

Still in a stupor, and entirely subjugated, 
the cowboys were marched to the Nancy 
Lee, where the Captain compelled them to 
don sailors’ togs. Then he scattered them 
about the ship at various occupations, 
guarding them personally, with the assist- 
ance of the mate, as well as was possible 
under the circumstances. 

It was an amusing, but at the same time 





rather rough experience for the boys, 
climbing about the ship and doing work 
to which they were entirely unaccus- 
tomed. Some of them clambered into the 
rigging in a most clumsy fashion to set the 
sails, while the others worked diligently 
at polishing the decks and the brasses with 
disastrous results to their hands, backs and 
spines. “Lefty” McNabb nearly lost his 
balance reburnishing the brass eagle sur- 
mounting the forecastle, at which amus- 
ing spectacle Slewfoot Bill laughed immod- 
erately and remarked: 

“Shure, ‘Lefty,’ that was a close call; 
how could we do without your eloquence 
to protest to the Colonel against the bum 
grub?” 

“Cut it out, Bill! That there grub may 
have been on the blink, but this stunt is 
the limit.” 

Then he sang discordantly: 

“Oh the life of a sailor is jolly and free, 

But nix on the job; it’s ranch life for me.” 

Overhearing this musical ditty, the Cap- 
tain pointed his ominous looking pistol at 
“Lefty” and exclaimed: 

“That'll be all of that, my good friend. 
Singing at your work is not conducive to 
perfection in service; and you, over there, 
heavy on the elbow grease with less ora- 
tory.” 

All the surrounding conditions were cal- 
culated to make the boys thoroughly dis- 
gusted with their enforced employment, and 
despite the watchfulness of the Captain and 
his mate, “Lefty” and his friends managed 
to concoct a scheme to effect their escape 
before the Nancy Lee had sailed very far 
from port. 

They secured a rope, improvised a lasso, 
in the throwing of which all the cowboys 
were experts and, at a favorable moment, 
managed to lasso both the Captain and his 
mate with one sweep of the rope. After 
that it was an easy matter to bind their 
prisoners up securely, throw them into the 
hold of the boat and re-arm themselves 
with the weapons which the Captain and 
his two assistants had taken from them. 
They forced the docile, mild mannered fel- 
low at the wheel to turn the nose of the 
Nancy Lee back to terra firma, and before 
long they were again entering the harbor 
which they had so recently left under com- 
pulsion. 
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“Well, we’re in luck after all,” exclaimed 
“Lefty,” when they had all disembarked. 
“Now, back to the ranch for mine. Every- 
body in favor of voting that Mary is an 
angel in disguise, in comparison with old 
Captain Gruff of the Nancy Lee, say aye.” 

There resounded a unanimous yell in the 
affirmative, precluding any necessity of call- 
ing for the nays, and the cowboys promptly 
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car to inaugurate a strike just two days 
before, and their docility, while each medi- 
tatively puffed at his cigarette, was in 
strange contrast to their incendiary 
speeches before their departure. 
Meanwhile Colonel Duncan at “O-D” 
Ranch was in sore straits. Even though 
the bibulous Mary had faithfully promised 
to reform and was accordingly reinstated 
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THE TABLES ARE TURNED. 


proceeded to consult the only available 
time-table at the dingy depot for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining when the next train 
would depart to carry them back to “O-D” 
Ranch and the doughty Colonel’s protecting 
wing. 

When the necessary details had been 
fully completed the now greatly subdued 
bunch of wild, wooly, western ranchmen 
boarded a belated passenger train for 
home. It was a far different delegation, 
homeward bound, than the warlike, bellig- 
erent crew which had entered the freight- 


after signing the pledge, and although the 
Colonel had also hired two charming and 
pretty, young assistants for the erstwhile 
impossible femme de cuisine, there was no 
sign of the cowboys returning. The Colonel 
was badly in need of their help and could 
not understand their mysterious and un- 
explained absence. While he was well 
aware of their reasons for protesting 
against the food, he felt that this hardly 
justified such a sudden, unceremonious and 
unannounced departure. The circumstance 
puzzled him greatly and when they had not 
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THE SHANGHAIED COWBOYS 8h 





returned after a two days’ absence and the 
reinstallation of Mary and her ‘two new 
assistants, he began to fear that they would 
perhaps never return. 

He was greatly attached to “his boys,” 
as he called them, and therefore felt greatly 
aggrieved at their inconsiderate treatment 
of the situation. The Colonel had just 
about given up hope that they would ever 
come back to him, when Mary, the cook, 
rushed into his presence and exclaimed: 

“Shure, Mr. Duncan, here’s the boys all 
returnin’, spick an’ span and sound and 
sober, and it’s Mary that'll be after seein’ 
that ossified grub doesn’t chase them to 
the timber again.” 

“Good for you, Mary, and here’s hoping 
that they will duly appreciate your refor- 
mation. Let us go to meet them.” 

The Colonel and Mary had hardly left 
the house when the cowboys were seen ap- 
proaching in a body. They were swinging 
their hats and cheering lustily. The ranch 
owner greeted them with open arms and 
“Lefty” McNabb the spokesman, as usual, 
approached the Colonel with his extended 
hand which the latter warmly grasped. 


“We're a changed bunch, Colonel, and 
have returned to ask your forgiveness. The 
grub was bad, we'll insist, but we’ve had 
experiences away from this here ranch 
which were worse. We've unanimously 
agreed to be more reasonable in the future, 
and as for Mary, well, seein’ as how she 
has two such winnin’ sidekickers, we’ll for- 
give a good many shortcomings in the 
vittles hereafter, eh, fellers?” 


A concerted shout evidenced the fact 
that these were the sentiments of all con- 
cerned. 


“To which I wish to respond,” replied 
the Colonel, “that Mary’s reformed, and 
when she’s normal she’s not such a bad 
cook after all.” 


The entire company were thereupon in- 
vited by the Colonel to join him in a mu- 
tual Thanksgiving dinner two hours from 
thence and we have no doubt that full 
justice was done to the viands by the al- 
most starved cowboys who had some vivid 
conceptions of what it meant to be most 
picturesquely “shanghaied.” 





THEY TAKE ’EM AT NIGHT NOW. 
Taking moving picture at night would seem almost impossible, especially would 
it seem impossible to the skilled photographer, for every photographer knows that after 
dark a picture has to be made by flashlight, and flashlight is just what its name indi- 


cates, a great but sudden flash of light. 


To take moving pictures there must be a continual light and how to secure a sus- 


tained light of sufficient brightness to take a moving picture, that is, an extremely long 
time exposure while the film is being run through the camera before the opened shutter 


of the lens, is a problem. 


This has been done, however, according to the Inventive Age, which says it came 
about through a hustling committee in Kansas City which desired to advertise their city 
thoroughly and wanted to add to their municipal fame by perpetuating a mammoth night 
parade to be held there during a certain festival. 

A platform twenty feet high was erected on one side of the street through which the 
parade was to pass. On this were strung sixty arc lamps in two rows, backed by a 


monster sheet tin reflector, seventy feet long and six feet high. On the opposite side 
of the street was another embankment of light almost as powerful, so that for a distance 
of about 100 feet the street was brilliantly illuminated. The machines were started 
when the parade began to pass, and a film 600 feet long was made, showing every detail. 
Snapshots taken by private cameras were found to be as good as similar pictures made 
in daylight. 
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waist and his face wore a beatific 
expression. Sallie’s eyes looked into 
Billy’s adoringly, her face prettily flushed, 
for Sallie had just promised to be Billy’s 
wife, and their lips met clingingly. 
Suddenly the curtains that screened the 
tiny little den they were in from the larger 
living room in Sallie’s home parted, and 
two elderly gentlemen appeared. 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Sallie,” said 


B ILLY’S arm encircled Sallie’s trim 


Mr. Jenkins, Billy’s father, blinking 
blandly. 
“Sallie!” cried Mr. Perkins, Sallie’s 


father, horrified. 

“It’s all right,” said Billy, drawing Sal- 
lie closer and boldly kissing her again; 
“we're engaged,” he announced proudly. 

Mr. Jenkins’ face became wreathed in 
smiles. “I’m charmed with the prospect 
of having such a beautiful daughter-in- 
law,” he said, and gallantly pressed a kiss 
or the dainty hand Sallie extended. Mr. 
Jenkins, tall and anemic, was an ardent 
Wilsonite, and he believed he was emulat- 
ing his hero when he was most gracious 
gallant and suave. 

“Deelighted!” said Mr. Perkins, large of 
frame and big of girth, giving Billy a com- 
radely grip and his daughter a rousing kiss, 
and revealing his teeth in the truly Roose- 
veltian manner of his hero. “Jenkins,” he 
turned to his friend, “this is a happy day 
for us, a day that cements an old friend- 
ship, too bad we have a political meeting 
on or we could all celebrate. How about a 
nice little dinner party tomorrow and the 
theater afterward, eh?” his eyes twinkled. 

“IT am sure Mrs. Jenkins and I would be 
charmed—but I can’t answer for Billy,” 
returned Mr. Jenkins in his most facetious 
manner. 

“T’ll answer for Billy,” laughed Perkins, 
“but it’s time for the meeting; come on, 
Jenkins.” The two men linked arms and 
with laughing nods departed. 

“Billy, Billy—oh, gee!” A disheveled 
lad bearing a broken kite had rushed into 
the room and stopped, somewhat discon- 
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By Peter P. Durham 


certed at the lover-like attitude of his sister 
and his friend, Billy. 

“What do you want, Ted? speak out like 
a brother,” encouraged Billy, “for that’s 
what you’re going to be soon.” 

“Sure, I knew it,” returned Ted casu- 
ally, then anxiously. “Say, Billy, you said 
you would, and tomorrow is Saturday, you 
aint too busy to fix my kite?” he asked. 

“Bring some thread and glue,” laughed 
Billy, who had not forgotten his own boy- 
hood. 

Later, when the kite was pronounced 
whole again and Billy had promised to 
help fly it next day, Ted discreetly left 
the lovers to themselves. 

An uninterrupted hour of bliss followed. 
Then the front door slammed with a vio- 
lent bang and two irate old men, pounding 
their respective canes violently and throw- 
ing venemous glances at each other, and 
still more venemous words, stalked into the 
living room. 

“I tell you that any man voting for 
Wilson is a fool, a darned fool,” ex- 
ploded Perkins, parting the curtains that 
led to the den. ' 

“And any man that backs Roosevelt is 
an ass, a silly ass,” said Jenkins in a deadly 
calm tone, gliding into the den. 

“Sallie, go to your room instantly, and 
never let me hear you speak the name of 
Jenkins again,” stormed her father. 

“Billy, it’s all off with you and Sallie, 
n° boy of mine can marry the daughter of 
an addle-pate. Get your hat,” ordered 
Jenkins. 

Sallie, knowing better than to disobey 
her father openly, left the room. Billy, 
meeting the stony glance of Mr. Perkins 
and the resolute one of his father, realized 
that discretion was better than valor and 
sadly took his leave. 

Billy listened resignedly to his father’s 
tirade on their way home and smiled pa- 
tiently when he was forbidden to ever 
speak to Sallie again. He went to his 
room with the same resigned face, but safe 
in the seclusion of his room, with the door . 
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locked, he wrote two important letters. 
One to Sallie, telling her he would be 
waiting for her with an auto on the corner 
nearest her home an hour after she should 
receive his note, and that then they would 
motor to the city and be married at once. 
The second letter was to his father, telling 
him he was eloping with Sallie. The letters 
finished, with a relieved sigh, Billy turned 
out his light and crept into bed, where he 
was soon sound asleep. 

Sallie spent the night in tears and vain 
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Out in the street, laughing, gay, seem- 
ingly forgetful of her, was Billy, flying 
kites with the boys. Indignant, dismayed, 
she watched him. Suddenly he looked up 
at her and flourished something evidently 
for her eyes. Again he became occupied 
with the children, but all the time he 
seemed to be making an odd gesture with 
a paper he held in his hand. Fascinated, 
wondering, Sallie watched Billy tie the 
paper on the tail of her brother’s kite and 
make another gesture toward her. 
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THE POLITICAL ARGUMENT. 


longing. In the morning she found her 
father more furious with his old friend 
than ever and determined that she should 
have nothing further to do with Billy. 

Sallie did not go down to breakfast, nor 
did she appear for luncheon. Late in the 
afternoon, still in her room, where she 
cried fitfully, wishing for death to end 
her misery, she was electrified by a pe- 
culiar whistle floating into her window. 
Peculiar, because no one but Billy whistled 
that way. She ran to the window. 


Billy had awakened fresh in the morning 
with but one thought dominant. How to 
get the note he had written into Sallie’s 
hands. Wandering disconsolately in front 
of her home, where he dared not enter, 
the boy’s sport of kite flying gave him an 
idea. But it was not until Sallie had ap- 
peared at the window that the idea began 
to materialize. Finally he attracted her at- 
tention to the note in his hands. The rest 
was easy. 

Within five minutes after he had fastened 
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it to the tail of the kite and steered the 
toy deftly, himself, his message was in Sal- 
lie’s possession, she had read it and nodded 
acquiescence and dropped the kite to the 
street again. Billy rushed home, to make 
his own preparation for flight. 

Sallie made several secretive and furtive 
trips to the barn in the rear of her home 
during the next hour and finally managed 
tu place a suitcase in a hidden nook and 
fill it with the things she would need. At 
the last moment she wrote to her father, 
telling him what she was planning to do. 
She left the note on her bureau, feeling 
it would be secure until dinner time, when 
probably her father would visit her room 
and try to coerce her into eating. 

At five o’clock, the Jenkins’ auto, bearing 
a wildly happy Billy and a sparkling Sal- 
lie, also two suitcases filled with neces- 
saries for a short trip, rolled away in the 
direction of the city and marriage ties. 
The day was perfect and Billy had just 
declared, “Happy is the bride the sun 
shines on,” when suddenly there was an ex- 
plosion, the motor stopped, and the ma- 
chine came to a standstill. Billy was out 
in an instant and went over everything 
quickly. 

“She’s stalled all right,” was his ultima- 
tum. “We will have to walk, Sallie,” he 
said valiantly, “we won’t dare wait for 
help.” 





NO SUICIDE NOW. 
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“Walking is fine,” declared Sallie, “and 
it makes things just that much more ex- 
citing.” 

Billy picked up the two rather heavy 
bags and they continued their flight. Billy 
was athletic and brawny and in good trim. 
The first half mile was fun, the second, a 
little less joyous, the third half mile was 
serious. The bags weighed a ton at the 
end of the second mile, still Billy staggered 
on determinedly, refusing Sallie’s offer of 
assistance. 

“Look out, Billy!” screamed Sallie ex- 
citedly, as a horse drawing a buggy came 
tearing around the corner they had just 
turned. Before the driver had drawn rein, 
another vehicle dashed madly in sight. 

“Well!” exclaimed Billy’s father and 
Sallie’s father simultaneously, grimly. 

“I’m going to marry Billy,” said Sallie 
rebelliously. Her cheeks were rosy from 
the exercise of walking, her eyes were a 
glorious deep blue from anger, but they 
were wasted on her father. 

“You are going to get into this buggy 
and go home with me, young lady,” he said 
decidedly. Grabbing one of the suitcases, 
Billy still hanging to it like grim death, 
Mr. Perkins grasped his daughter with a 
firm hold and tossed her and the bag into 
his carriage with no further ceremony. Ut- 
terly ignoring the presence of the young 
man and his father, he turned his horse 
about and drove homeward. Some hours 
later, Sallie, having retired, Perkins locked 
her room like a prisoner. 

Billy, tired and discouraged, climbed into 
his father’s rig and was also driven home- 
ward. And several hours later, his father 
having kept a close eye on him up to the 
time of his retirement followed him to his 
recom and turned the key on the outside of 
his bedroom door. 

Billy, not given to crying over spilled 
milk, and wanting to conserve his strength 
for the morrow, opened his grip to take 
out his night clothes and out tumbled a 
lacy, beruffled trifle. Billy gasped. Sallie’s 
father had snatched the wrong valise. 
Billy kissed the garment passionately, made 
a little bundle of it and placed it rever- 
antly under his pillow where he could ad- 
minister love pats upon its snowy folds at 
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THE FATHERS START THE PURSUIT. 


short intervals. He wondered if Sallie had 
made the same discovery. 

Sallie had; and was following Billy’s 
course of consolation as though actuated by 
telepathy. She had made a roll of his be- 
loved garments and had placed them close 
to her wan cheeks. 

Sallie’s belongings brought her nearer to 
Billy for awhile. But as the long hours 
passed and sleep would not come, he grew 
more and more lonely and disheartened. 
He was dependent on his father for a live- 
lihood, and in the stillness of the night 
many things that might have been but 
mole hills in daytime became mountains at 
night. 

At early dawn Billy had decided that as 
long as he could not live happily he would 
die wretchedly. The river was not far dis- 
tunt and drowning he had always heard 
was an easy death. Quite determined he 
arose, wrote a farewell letter to his mother 
and set about very methodically to make a 
rope by tearing the sheets from his bed into 
strips and tying them together. Then, 
making one end of his improvised rope 
tight to the bed he drew the bed close to 
the window and climbed down. Without 
stopping for an after-thought he ran 
wildly toward the river. 

On the dock were a number of boats 
piled in such fashion that one could be on 


one side and not see over to the other 
side. Billy made for one side rapidly, then 
stepped in shear fright at what he was 
about to do. 

Sallie having derived all the pleasure she 
could from Billy’s belongings, unable to 
sleep, and worn out with hunger and 
fatigue, felt the world held nothing more 
in store for her. She arose quietly at dawn 
and looked longingly at the river that 
rolled by in sight of her window. At last 
she decided to end all in its black depths. 
She wrote a farewell letter of love to her 
mother and one of forgiveness to her 
father. Then resignedly, pathetically, she 
tore the sheets of her bed into strips and 
formed a rope down which she slid to the 
ground. 

Then, more like a startled fawn than a 
determined suicide, she ran to the dock 
where the boats were piled high. Seeing 
an empty space she headed toward it, 
rushed to the edge of the platform, threw 
her gloves to one side and her pocketbook 
to the other and poised to dive into the 
turbulent waters when, as though paralized, 
she found herself unable to move. 

At that precise moment Billy, having 
heard a noise near him, rushed around the 
high pile of boats and in another moment 
Sallie was safe in his arms and death far 
removed from both. 
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Meanwhile, both Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Perkins, in their respective homes, had 
heard a noise in the room above theirs, 
and each believing a burglar to be the 
cause, had begun an investigation. Mr. 
Jenkins found Billy’s note almost at the 
identical moment Mr. Perkins found the 
farewell message of his daughter Sallie. 
Mr. Jenkins went with the terrifying news 
to his wife and both dressed hurriedly to 
followed their misguided son. Mr. Perkins 
imparted his dreadful news to the partner 
of his life and both rushed after their 
unhappy daughter. 

The two couples met at the landing and 
mingled their tears. Mr. Jenkins rushed 
to the water’s edge and his feet touching 
something soft he stooped to examine the 
cause. It was Billy’s hat. Speechless, the 
tears streaming down his face he looked 
hopelessly at his wife. On the other side 
of the high boat pile Mr. and Mrs. Perkins 
had found the tell-tale gloves and pocket 
book of Sallie and were given over to 
sorrow. 


Their wailing attracted the attention of 
a young couple, mooning on a_ nearby 
bench. It was Billy and Sallie. They ap- 
proached curiously. 

“Why, it’s Pa and Ma!” they both cried 
in one breath. To their amazement, the 
four old people laughed hysterically and 
weeping foolishly embraced them in one 
large embrace. 

“T—I am surprised,” said Mr. Perkins 
with an attempt to be stern, when he had 
found his voice. 

“Preposterous!” gasped Mr. Jenkins 
cholerically. 

“Fudge!” said Mrs. Perkins deter- 
minedly, taking things into her own hands, 
now that her fears were vanished. “Come 
cn up to the house and we will have an 
engagement breakfast,” she said to Billy’s 
parents with an engaging smile. “I have 
some wonderful sausages and we will have 
cakes and real maple syrup.” 

Mrs. Jenkins smiled and nodded. 

“T should be charmed,” capitulated Mr. 


THE HAPPY RECONCILIATION 
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Jenkins bowing elegantly, one hand behind Billy and Sallie, their arms entwined, 
him, the other on the pit of his stomach. ied the way. 





O. F. DOUD GOES WEST. 


Mr. Omer F. Doud, editor-in-chief of the scenario department of the American Film 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, left last week for the Santa Barbara office, where 
he will be in touch with the producers at that point. “Flying A” fans can well look 
forward to some great features when once the breezy western atmosphere gets into 
Doud’s system—he is some scenario writer as it is. 





SAGE FOUNDATION INTERESTED IN PICTURES. 


Motion pictures will be given special study as an agency for teaching the people about 
“making cities to be better places in which to live.” This will be done by the newly 
organized department of surveys and exhibits, which has been established by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

This new department was established because twenty-six national organizations of 
welfare workers asked the Russell Sage Foundation to establish an agency for helping 
them in the work of gathering exact facts, and then explaining these facts so that the 
citizens of the respective cities would carry out the ideas suggested by the facts. 

The directors of the department, which has just established headquarters at 31 
Union Square, recognize that motion pictures offer a means for interesting people in 
the facts about city life, and at the same time the motion pictures offer the possibility 
of explaining the ideas which the students of the city hope to have carried out. 

The directors of this work are Shelby M. Harrison and E. G. Routzahn. Mr. Rout- 
zahn will specialize on the exhibition end, including motion picture possibilities. 








WHAT THE PICTURES DID 


A STORY FROM LIFE 


T was Christmas Eve with its bustling 
| pedestrians, its bright lights, its racing 

autos, its hurrying trolly cars, its shiv- 
ering poor, and its spending humanity. 
Joseph Golden stepped from the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company building into all this 
confusion and made directly for his wait- 
ing auto. As he sped through the crowds, 
the wealthy bachelor thanked his good for- 
tune that there was none of this rush, this 
buying of presents, this crying of children 
and their senseless toys for him. Christ- 
mas! It was all bosh! Pre-eminently the 
man was glad he had no relatives—none 
that he knew of—to pester him with gifts, 
or about whom he had to bother himself 
to remember. It was all a waste of time, 
energy and money, as Joseph Golden 
saw it. 

The financier’s contemplations were in- 
terrupted by the sudden halt of the auto 
before his handsome home, where he lived 
with his books, his servants, his leisure, 
his good cigars, his thoughts and his gen- 
tlemen friends when he gave his frequent 
stags. 

“If you don’t really need me tonight, Mr. 
Golden,” began the new chauffeur con- 
fusedly; “I’d be obliged if you’d give me 
the night off. It’s Christmas Eve, you 
know, and I want to help Santa Claus.” 
The man’s eyes brightened in contempla- 
tion of the pleasure this would give him. 

“Very well,” he returned simply, but 
thinking all the while what tomfoolery this 
Santa Claus and tree fixing was. “And 
here is something for a good dinner, 
James,” he added, giving the man a ten dol- 
lar bill. 

Joseph Golden knew people had to eat 
and he liked good eating himself, so he 
was ready to assist in the festival in that 
direction; but not for this squandering of 
money for toys and trinkets. 

While the chauffeur was expressing 
thanks in profusion the wealthy man was 
proceeding towards his door. Joseph 
Golden made a perfunctory practice of giv- 
ing a goodly money gift to all in his em- 
ploy, suggesting its use for a dinner, yet 
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By Willard Howe 


it irritated him to know it was spent for 
children’s foolishness. 

Once in his home, surrounded by luxury 
and servants, and especially after having 
eaten a good dinner, cooked and served in 
the most appetizing style, Joseph Golden 
forgot all about the festival, which ap- 
pealed to him as an unnecessary nuisance 
and to the world at large as a time of 
rejoicing and generous giving. 

After finishing his smoke and news- 
papers, the wealthy man of leisure started - 
for the club. He halted a moment on the 
threshold and frowned as he remembered 
his chauffeur was off and he must be de- 
prived of his auto. Golden had never 
learned its manipulation; he did not want 
to be bothered with that. He preferred to 
enjoy the ride and pay someone to remem- 
ber brakes, levers and magneto. 

Outside the door he paused again. He 
hated the crowded streets and he hated 
more the stuffy street cars, so he deter- 
mined to walk to the club. It was bitter 
cold, to be sure, and a deep snow cracked 
under his tread; but this was just the 
weather the financier liked. 

He had not gone far in his brisk walk 
when Charles Sanford greeted him with, 
“Hello, Joe, doing your Christmas shop- 
ping on foot?” 

“No, I’m going to the club.” 

“The club!” ejaculated his friend. “Who 
ever heard of a man going to the club on 
Christmas Eve? Maybe you’ve finished 
your purchasing.” 

“No, I never do that sort of thing. 
Charlie.” 

The other man was surprised. “Don’t 
you sometimes wish you did?” he ques- 
tioned. “It’s lots of fun buying things for 
the kids and your friends who haven’t any.” 

“l’'m thankful I haven’t anyone to buy 
for. I don’t believe in all this tommyrot 
of Christmas, anyway.” His tone was a 
trifle vexed, but he believed he had a right 
to his own opinion, even if it were opposed 
to the universal belief. 

“You don’t!” he echoed. “Then you 
don’t know what pleasure you’re missing.” 
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“Perhaps; it depends upon the view- 
point.” 
“So it does. I must hurry on. Merry 


Christmas.” 

“Same to you,” returned the wealthy man, 
as he continued in the direction of the 
club house. 

Charles Sanford was Joseph Golden’s 
closest friend and the two men had many 
business interests in common. In all the 
years he had known him, Sanford had 
never seen this side of his character be- 
fore, and somehow the happy family man 
wanted to show the bachelor what a real 
Christmas was. 

A little further on the financier passed 
Harry Morton with his wife, both laden 
with bundles. Golden was disappointed, 
for he had expected to have a billiard 
match with Morton that night at the club. 
Next he greeted Guy Folsom and he, too, 
was carrying packages and evergreens, with 
his daughter assisting. “Now, I can’t have 
that whist game,” frowned the bachelor, 
after he had spoken with apparent pleasure. 

Next he came upon Billy Gardner and 
seeing his arms unencumbered, cheerily 
blurted out with, “Going to the club?” 

“Most certainly not!” came the quick 
retort. “Only a fool would go there on 
Christmas Eve, unless that was the only 
place in the world to go to. It’s deserted, 
sure.” 

The financier was wise enough not to di- 
vulge his destination and check the asking 
of such a question by inquiring his friend’s 
business on the street. 

“Got a few delayed purchases to make,” 
he answered. “By the way, come in here 
and help me select some ties and a fancy 
vest.” 

“Not on your life, Billy. You know how 
I hate a crowd and confusion. Make your 
own selectiois.” 

“Sorry. So long. Merry Christmas.” 

“Same to you,” he called back, as his 
friend made for the furnishing establish- 
ment. 

Joseph Golden began to contemplate. All 
the men he expected to find at the club, 
he had seen on the streets indulging in this 
senseless Christmas shopping. Perhaps 
Billy was correct when he said the club 
would be deserted; certainly it would be 
robbed of the members whose society and 


talents he most wanted to enjoy. There 
was no use going. 

After a moment’s reflection, the bachelor 
determined to spend the remainder of the 
evening seeing John Drew in his latest 
play; but having reached this conclusion 
under the glaring lights of a large moving 
picture house, frequented by society and 
wealth, he decided to see the pictures, 
where he would be less hampered with the 
conventionalities of coming and going. Ac- 
cordingly he paid his fifty cents for a show 
that the less financially burdened patrons of 
this industry. were enjoying for a_ nickle 
at a small house. 

The program was good enough with the 
exception of a Christmas play, which irri- 
tated Golden. He entered another show 
and again he received a “rub the wrong 
way” from a Christmas theme; while a 
third theatre increased his irritation by 
the further portrayal of the charitable 
spirit of the festival season. 

Joseph Golden was somewhat out of sorts 
when he reached the street, upon which 
only a few straggling pedestrians hurried 
along. As he turned his steps homeward 
he began to think—to think of the pictures, 
of the full meaning of Christmas with its 
joy of giving, of Santa Claus surprising 
the kiddies. Was it true that, after all, 
there was real pleasure in this? He had 
never known a childhood himself, for his 
parents were poor and he was helping to 
support the family at twelve years, working 
from sunrise to sunset. When he had come 
into possession, unexpectedly, of a large 
legacy on reaching manhood, Joseph Golden 
strove to forget those days of hardship. 
He hurried to the big city, leaving behind 
him the scenes, relatives, and friends of his 
youth. He wanted to shut them out of his 
life forever. Surrounding himself with 
luxury he had been successful in this de- 
sire and was contented in his new environ- 
iments. 

For the first time since Joseph Golden 
founded the Mercantile Trust Company and 
became known as a financier he felt lonely. 
The pictures had made him think; had 
made him realize that childhood was built 
for something beside labors and responsi- 
bility ; that there was a greater charity than 
merely subscribing by check to institutions 
and association funds. He found himsclf 
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wishing he had a kid to buy toys for; 
some relative who wanted a Christmas; 
some friend’s child whom he could surprise 
with gifts. He could think of no one. The 
wealthy man pulled a five dollar bill out of 
his pocket and said half audibly, “I'll give 
this to the first kid I see.” 

By this time, however, Joseph Golden 
had come into the resident section of the 
city, leaving the glare of holiday lights 
behind. The streets were indeed deserted 
with not a child in sight. On he walked, 
looking eagerly for the object of his bounty. 
He reached his own home with the bill still 
in his hand. 

So engrossed was the man in his thoughts 
that he stumbled up the steps. Mentally 
reproving himself for such awkwardness, 
he found the steps occupied by a little 
newsboy tightly hugging a large bundle of 
papers. 

“It’s yours, lad!” cried Golden, joyously, 
thrusting the money at him. “You're the 
first kid!” 

Receiving no reply the man shook the 
child. He was asleep, perhaps freezing. 

He hurriedly carried the boy into his 
library. There was not a servant in the 
house; so the wealthy man was obliged to 
do everything himself. Awkwardly he took 
off the wet shoes and stockings and outer 
coat, wrapping the child in his long smok- 
ing gown. Rubbing and hot toddy brought 
signs of life. 


“Oh, why did you wake me?” he whined. 


“T was just having a fine Christmas. Now 
it’s all gone.” 
“Why, you were freezing, lad. You're 


getting warm now.” 

“T don’t want to be warm. I want that 
Christmas tree and toys.” And the little 
fellow began to weep piteously. 

“You'll have it all,” coaxed the man. 
“Where do you live?” 

“Don’t take me there. She'll beat me, 
‘cause I didn’t sell all me papers. People 
won’t buy papers on Christmas Eve.” 

“Does your mother beat you often?” he 
questioned. 

“Ain’t got no mother, nor father, neither. 
Why didn’t you let me alone? I don’t 
want—” 

The stiff toddy and warmth were taking 


effect and the little fellow was soon sound 
asleep. 


Joseph Golden bundled the child up in 
robes and pillows on the couch, and without 
seeking the cause for his actions he hur- 
ried down the street. Soon he returned, 
laden with all sorts of toys and clothing, 
while behind him came a man with a tree 
and still another to trim it. 

Into the library tiptoed the financier. 
Seeing the child sleeping soundly, he bade 
the others enter and do their work. In a 
short time everything was in readiness with 
the bachelor rearranging the toys at the 
base. 

There was no sleep for Joseph Golden 
that night. He sat anxiously awaiting the 
boy’s surprised awakening. No crisis in 
all his financial career had gripped him so 
intensely as this. It was well into the morn- 
ing when the child stirred. The man noise- 
lessly lit the candles and pulled down the 
shades, so that by the time the boy’s eyes 
were fully open everything was done. 
Golden stepped behind a high-backed chair 
where he could observe without being seen. 

“Tt ain’t a dream after all!” was the first 
wild exclamation. 

He patted the tree and felt its branches 
and the toys, as if to assure himself it was 
real. “Santa Claus did come, just like in 
the moving picture,” he continued joyously. 

Then he took in his surroundings. He 
became very apprehensive as he cried in 
frightened tones, “Something’s wrong. 
How did I get here? It ain’t my home.” 
Tears sprang to his eyes and his little body 
trembled with fear. 

“Yes, it is,’ announced a kindly voice, 
as Joseph Golden made his appearance. 

The child’s eyes opened wide, as he stood 
wavering between mistrust and confidence. 
The latter triumphed, when the bachelor 
took the kid on his knee and told him 
Santa Claus had brought him all these 
things. 

At this juncture the housemaid entered 
with wild eyes, having heard the unusual 
commotion in the library. 

“I’ve a visitor for you, Margaret,” an- 
nounced Mr. Golden, “and as soon as the 
little fellow has examined his presents, 
you may wash and dress him for break- 
fast.” 

The servants of the household could not 
understand their sedate, reserved master, 
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who had suddenly relaxed and was even 
acting boyish. 

Later Charles Sanford called. “I phoned 
to the club last night,” began his visitor, 
“but was told you had not been there; so 
I called this morning to personally invite 
you to dinner. There’s nothing like a 
home dinner on Christmas.” 

“Very kind of you, Charlie,” said the 
financier, “but—” 

“I thought you'd be lonely,” Sanford in- 
terrupted, “and Mrs. Sanford won’t take 
a refusal.” 

“Lonely!” echoed the bachelor. 
step into that library.” 

The scene that met him was similar to 
what he had left at his own home. San- 
ford was much perplexed. Then the fin- 
ancier told the story of finding the boy. 

“But I can’t quite understand what could 
have changed you in so short a time?” he 


“Just 


questioned. “You didn’t have to take the 
a 15 

“The moving pictures,” came the quick 
return. “Those darn, foolish, fascinating 
silent dramas. The play of the people which 
needs no words of interpretation. Call 
them what you please, Charlie, but they 
have a way of gripping the heartstrings; of 
making you think and feel. That’s what 
they did to me last night.” 

He paused a moment as he watched a 
mimic battle with miniature soldiers. Then 
he went on, as his visitor marveled at the 
unusual situation, “Isn’t it wonderful how 
real it all seems to the boy? You were 
right, Charlie, when you said I had missed 
a whole heap by not believing in Christ- 
mas; but I’ll make it up now, see if I 
don’t. I’m going to keep the lad and give 
him the joys of Christmas I never knew.” 





CAN YOU READ THEIR LIPS? 





“There’s one place in which our deaf mute students have an advantage over those in 





full possession of their sense of hearing,” said a professor of Gallaudet Deaf and Dumb 
Institute. 

“That is at the moving picture shows. In these, where the ordinary person must 
follow the development of the story solely through the pantomime of the actors, the 
deaf mute has no difficulty in understanding what the characters are saying. He can 
read their words from the movement of their lips and grasp them as readily as 
the ordinary person would if he heard them spoken. 

“Indeed, to one of these there is but little difference between the moving picture show 
and the theater. In both he reads the language from the lips. If he can understand either 
one better it is the moving picture, for in that the actors, who depend much upon facial 
expression, take special pains to thoroughly articulate their words in order to emphasize 
the facial expression that always accompanies distinct articulation.” 
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‘<4 WONDER how much 
| elect Wilson owes to moving pic- 
tures,” remarked a_ well-known 
Ohio politician the day after election, al- 
luding to the film, “The New and the Old 
Way,” which was put out by the Nationai 
Democratic Campaign Committee. That 
motion pictures played an important part 
in the war for votes is seen in ihe fact 
that Wilson, the only one of the candidates 
te use them, was elected by the !argest 
majority ever given a Democratic presi- 
dential aspirant, the film shown being one 
dealing with trusts, toilers, dollars and 
men. In the picture is introduced and de- 
picted the methods used by the trusts in 
raising campaign funds, while on the 
other hand the “Wilson way,” the dollar 
of the workingman, is shown and it seemed 
to appeal to the toiler, for the Democratic 
candidate won. The film was produced by 
the Universal film company. 
* * * 


President- 


k * * * 


pictures. 
A woman was standing on a prominent 
Cleveland street corner, giving directions 
tc another as to where to find a certain 
shop. “It’s right next door to the mover 
show,” she advised her 


Here’s a new one for motion 


friend. 


* * + * 


The Photoplay Author, a publication for 
the scenario writer, published at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, has made its appearance in 
a new dress, enlarged and full of things of 
interest to the photoplaywrights. Such 
writers as William Lord Wright, C. B. 
Hoadley, A. Van Buren Powell and others 
are to be regular contributors. 

* 


* f 


Bs * * * * * 


The Screen Club, made up of members 

the motion picture craft, with King 
Baggott, leading man of the Imp films com- 
pany, New York City, as president, has 
opened headquarters at 163 West 45th 
street, New York City. 


ior 
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“Queen Elizabeth,” with Sarah Bern- 
hardt in the title role, is meeting with tre- 
mendous success in Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Columbus. In Cleveland the pictures 
were shown for one week at the Colonial 
theater in place of Eva Tanguay, the 
“Madcap Actress,” who cancelled her en- 
gagement because of some difficulties with, 
her manager while showing in Pittsburgh. 

*~ * * * * ok * 

“I think this the most wonderful spec- 
tacle ever performed in this country, and 
I doubt if any equal to it can be found 
abroad,” said Governor Goldsborough, of 
Maryland, after withessing the producing 
of the historical pageant by the General 
Film Publicity company. Governor Tener, 
of Pennsylvania, Mayor Blankenberg and 
wife, and other prominent officials also 
saw the pageant and all endorsed it highly. 
Five thousand persons, not including the 
300 Indians; and over 300 horses were 
used in the production, which was “staged” 
in West Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, 


re- 
cently. 
. + * * 4 « + 
“The Balkan war, the quintuple alliance 
of Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro and 


Greece against Turkey in the most wanton 
waste of the world’s humanity ever re- 
corded by the blood-dipped pen of his- 
tery’s hand,” is the way the publicity man 
of the Union features, formerly Universal 


releases, writes of the latest “scoop” of 
that company. 
* 7” *x * * * * 


The Rotary Clubs of the large cities are 
resorting to the use of colored slides and 
moving pictures to interest the members 
in a trip to California during the Panama 
exposition in 1915. 

* * * 


* * 


Florence Lawrence, the winsome. little 
actress of the Victor film company, has 
left that concern. Tt is understood she will 


* * 
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join one of the larger Independent produc- 
ing companies after a few weeks’ rest. 


* * * * * Pe * 
More moving picture theaters were 
opened, more reels of pictures used, more 
performers engaged and a better business 
done generally in the month of October 
than in any month since the begining of 


the motion picture industry, according to 
reports. 


* * * * . * * 
That the grade and class of western pro- 
ductions are growing better appears to be 
shown in the increased demand for that 
sort of drama. Kay-Bee and Broncho 
have recently released a number of stirring 
Western and war dramas that are master- 
pieces of the film man’s art, and great 
credit is due to the directors of those com- 
panies in turning out such realistic fea- 
tures. Expressions of surprise and won- 
derment are heard at every performance 
where “On Secret Service” and “When Lee 
Surrenders” are shown, for the life-like 
battles, stirring scenes, bursting of shells 
and blowing up of bridges are so admirably 
done that one can almost see the civil war 
battles fought over again. 
* * * + . * * 


A number of the better class of moving 
picture houses of the larger cities in which 
vaudeville has been a part of the entertain- 
ment have entirely eliminated vaudeville 
from the program, now showing the best 
pictures obtainable. Vaudeville cheapens 
the entertainment, is the belief of many ex- 
hibitors. 

x * * * os ” * 


A smoke-colored canvas balloon sailed, 


up over the Hudson from the Jersey shore. 


opposite Grant’s Tomb in New York last 
week. On a crossbar swinging beneath it 
was the slender figure of a man. The 
tugboat Libbie chugged along under it. 
When the balloon was about five hundred 
feet in the air and a third of the way to 
the Manhattan shore the whistle of the 
tug squeaked three times. 

A sharp, cracking explosion shook the 
Palisades and the apartment houses on 
Riverside Drive. A great ball of flame and 
pitch black smoke shot out on all sides, 
above and beneath the spot where the 


balloon had been. Murky bursts of flame 
rolled out of the smoke cloud and in turn 
were swallowed by its billowing 
which reached after them. 

While the echoes of the explosion rum- 
bled away up and down the river the fig- 
ure of the man who had been on the 
trapeze dropped swiftly out of the ugly 
looking cloud. The limp parachute um- 
brella which was dropping with him bel- 
lied, opened and sailed him softly to the 
water. 

Rodman Law, professional daredevil, 
paddled around waiting for the tug to 
come and take him aboard. 

Law undertook to prove, for moving 
picture purposes that Melvin Vaniman and 
his four companions who were killed when 
their great dirigible blew up on its trial 
trip at Atlantic City, might have been 
saved if they had taken proper precautions. 
The victims of that accident were so 
burned by exploding gas that they had no 
chance to save themselves when they fell 
into the water. Law said he would fill the 
balloon with highly inflammable gas, ex- 
plode it with dynamite, which would make 
the shock and the flame envelope much 
bigger than that caused by the explosion 
of the Vaniman balloon and come out of 
it unhurt. And he did. 

Law’s daring feat will furnish a thril- 
ling part of the three-reel feature, “At the 
Risk of His Life,” which will be released 
within the next thirty days by the Inter- 
national Feature Film Company of 145 
West Forty-fifth street. Now that this 
daring feat is safely perpetuated on the 
films it is safe to say that the International 
concern has in it one of the biggest thril~ 
lers ever produced. 

What makes Law’s feat so daredevil is 
the fact that when dynamite explodes the 
force of the concussion expends itself 
downward. When the two big bags of 
dynamite exploded the airman was blown 
from his seat and partially stunned. He 
revived when the cool air rushed across 
his face as he was descending swiftly in 
his parachute, which had luckily opened 
automatically. | 

All that the spectators could see for a 
second was an immense pillar of smoke and 
flame extending downward from the bal- 


waves 
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lcon through which Law went shooting 
like a rocket. It was a nerve-gripping mo- 
ment. Persons who saw it say the cold 


sweat stood out in beads all over them at 
the time. 


.- = 


The Screen Club threw open its new 
quarters on Saturday evening, November 9. 
There were many members present—and all 
spoke in high praise of the work done by 
President Baggot and his associates in dec- 
orating and furnishing the rooms. Vice- 
President Bunny started things moving 
when he announced that the first ten books 
of checks, good for $1 each, would be 
auctioned off for the benefit of the relief 
fund. King Baggot secured the first for 
$35. “Billy” Quirk was giving him a hard 
run, but finally desisted in order that the 
founder of the club might have the honor. 
The ten books sold for a total of $249. 

The new quarters are at 163 West For- 


ty-fifth street, New York City. There 
are a library, smoking room, dining 
room, café and a large hall. The 
library and smoking room, as_ well 


as the hall, are carpeted in green. In 
the two former the chairs and lounges are 
in Spanish leather; the tables, in mahog- 
any. The walls are in red. The chairs 
in the hall are of wicker, upholstered to 
match the carpet. A profusion of plants 
ornament the hall and stairs. In the music 
room the chairs are in mahogany and the 
walls in light colors. The first painting 
for the new quarters has been received— 
a handsomely framed, artistic work, the 
gift of the mother of Herbert Brenon, 
one of the Board of Governors. 

Among those who signed the register 
on the opening evening were J. H. Ger- 
hardt, Carl Laemmle, Mark Dintenfass, 
William D. Shea, King Baggot, Edgar 
Lewis, Edwin August, A. F. Mayo, Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Oscar C. Apfel, Budd Ross, 
William E. Shay, Charles Craig, William 
Robert Daly, Julius Stern, Hughie Mack, 
Calder Johnstone, Irving V. Willat, Harry 
J. Morey, Howard Crampton, George O. 
Newhall, Louis Gelang, Bert Adler, John 
Charles, Howard Howard, Edward Wy- 
nard, John Adolph, Arthur D. Jacobs, Ar- 
thur Housman, Harry Beaumont, C. Jay 
Williams, Josh Hopkins, Herbert Brenon, 
T. G. Holliday, W. W. Robinson, F. E. 


Balladney, George W. Terwilliger, Freder- 
ick A. Thorne, Charles D. Chapman, Ar- 
thur V. Smith, Crane Wilbur, C. Francis 
Jenkins, Harry Spear, Hugh Hoffman, 
Henry Belmar, Edward J. Warren, H. Z. 
Levine, James Kirkwood, George Ober, 
Irederick Best Spear, the Rev. E. B. Stock- 
ton, H. S. Mack, Charles F. Fischer, R. 
Gaumont, Herbert Miles, Isadore Bern- 
stein, John Arnold, Irving Cummings, Dar- 
win Karr, William Pincus, Edward 
Thomas, Joseph Carroll, J. T. Bernstein, 
A. Kessel, Jr., W. H. Clendenning, Harry 
R. Raver, Hopp Hadley, G. W. Saint 
Loupe, C. Cobb, Jr., John Bunny, Alec 
Budd Francis, Harold Wilson, George 
Heming, Henry Benham, William Garwood, 
Albert W. Hale, James Young, Paul Scar- 
don, William Steiner, Maurice Costello, 
Lee Beggs, Frank Powell, John W. Noble, 
Harold M. Shaw, Yale D. Benner, Tefft 
Johnson, M. A. Kraus, William A. Bechtel, 
A. Warner, W. F. Haddock, Lamar John- 
stone, William Quirk. 

Among the guests were H. S. Scallon, 
Arthur Pickens, James Cruze, D. Murrie, 
James Smith, John B. Clymer, F. M. 
O’Connor, Charles E. Graham, John Davy, 
H. E. Millarde, Henry Marks, C. W. Doty 
and J. Stanchfield. 


* * * 


“Punch” is a new name among films, but 
every one knows what to expect from pic- 
tures with the name Punch on them. After 
seeing the first release we can safely say 
that the makers are living up to the name, 
and promise spectators many a good laugh. 
One of the most noticeable things about 
these new offerings is that they strike a 
different note. For the present, at last, 
they are to specialize on light comedies, 
but aim to break away from the conven- 
tional method of presenting farcical stories 
with the same players as in serious offer- 
ings. Punch has got together a special 
cast to make special pictures and the long 
and short of it is Nettie Grant and Herbert 
Rice. Both of these talented players are 
well known in vaudeville circles. The lat- 
ter is an especially strong attraction. Be- 
ing a grown man, he is of baby size, and 
this fact will make laugh after laugh in 
“O You Baby,” one of the funniest farces 
imaginable. On the same reel we find 
“Poor Finney,” a farce featuring Herbert 
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Rice, Nettie Grant and Arthur Finn. It 
isn’t quite up to “O You Baby,” but it is 
very good. 

* * K 


Here’s something new in moving pic- 
tures—and by the same token that must 
also be something new under the sun. Paris 
Eclair is making the first multiple reel 
comedy on record, says G. F. Blaisdell in 
the Moving Picture World. No sooner 
said than retracted! Vitagraph has just 
put over a two-reel comedy in “Billy’s Bur- 
glar.” At any rate, Eclair’s is three reels, 
and that probably is the comedy record. It 
will be “The Girl from Maxim’s.” It is 
said to abound in irresistible humor. Fol- 
lowing it will be Franz Lehar’s “The Merry 
Widow” in three reels and a dramatization 
of Alphonse Daudet’s “Sapho” in four reels. 
Also there will be issued soon the third of 
the “Zigomar” series, in three reels. 

* * x 


Edwiri August is to star for the Univer- 
sal. He reported for work last Monday. 
This confirms rumors that have been cur- 
rent in the trade that President Laemmle 
and the late Lubin leading man were in 
consultation. Congratulations are in order 
—not only to the two parties to the imme- 
diate contract, but also to the Universal’s 
expanding public. Mr. August will bring 
strength to the “program”; he will do 
even more and better than that—he will 
bring diversity. The Universal prides it- 
self on its cohesive and balanced schedule. 
Here is an opportunity to take advantage 
of Mr. August’s talent and experience in 
costume work. It is said that as yet the 
brand under which Mr. August will work 
has not been decided. There can be no 
question that if it should be really deter- 
mined to depart from the cut-and-dried 
style of film nomenclature and take, say, 
such a name as “Costume Players,” the re- 
sult would justify the step. The Universal 
has a clear field at present for such plays; 
if the doubt as to the title of the brand 
shall be thus resolved, advantage will be 


taken of the popular regard for dramas and. 


comedies that savor of the old-time stage. 
* * * 
At last a real novelty. 
The Universal Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany has a two-reel Western subject to be 
released November 30, which certainly has 


a “scene with a punch,” as Joe Brandt 
says. 

The film is “The Massacre of the Fourth 
Cavalry,” and was made by the 101 Bison 
Company. Indians plan to ambush the 
Fourth Cavalry in what is well nigh an 
open plain affording no cover. The Indians 
bury themselves in the sand and wait till 
the cavalry get about twenty feet away, 
when presto, they spring up literally from 
out of the ground and every mother’s son 
in the cavalry perishes in the ensuing mas- 
sacre. 

This idea has never been used before 
and forms a very powerful “big” scene. 
The plot of the film is a good one and 
also contains a pretty frontier romance. 
It is a Frank Montgomery production. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Universal 
Film Manufacturing Company will release 
a two-reel Imp feature, “Vengeance,” 
which was written and staged by Herbert 
Brenon. Persons who have seen it say this 
is a corker and that Mr. Brenon has done 
himself proud. 

The Universal Company also announces 
that 1,600 feet of film are coming every 
week from the Universal studio on the 
Pacific Coast. 

x * * 


With the “Flying A” release, entitled 
“The Would-Be Heir,” a new player will 
make her initial bow on the screens for the 
favor of the motion picture loving public. 

Miss Charlotte Burton, who has been en- 
gaged by Director Dwan to play opposite 
Jack Richardson in heavy roles with the 
western “Flying A” company, while new in 
the realm of “movies,” is an old favorite 
in coast stock productions. 

For three seasons she starred in Theo- 
dore Kremer’s production, “Buried at Sea,” 
in which play she was supported by Mr. 
Orrall Humphrey. 

She was successful from the first and 
received many favorable criticisms from 
the press and public. One critic in review-. 
ing her work writes: “Charlotte Burton, 
the leading lady, makes a very good im- 
pression. She is young and beautiful, with 
a superb figure, and reads her lines with 
cleverness. This girl will certainly suc- 
ceed.” 

While Miss Burton will invariably be 
cast in parts depicting intrigue and vil- 
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lcon through which Law went shooting 
like a rocket. It was a nerve-gripping mo- 
ment. Persons who saw it say the cold 
sweat stood out in beads all over them at 
the time. 

o8 * 8 

The Screen Club threw open its new 
quarters on Saturday evening, November 9. 
There were many members present—and all 
spoke in high praise of the work done by 
President Baggot and his associates in dec- 
orating and furnishing the rooms. Vice- 
President Bunny started things moving 
when he announced that the first ten books 
of checks, good for $1 each, would be 
auctioned off for the benefit of the relief 
fund. King Baggot secured the first for 
$35. “Billy” Quirk was giving him a hard 
run, but finally desisted in order that the 
founder of the club might have the honor. 
The ten books sold for a total of $249. 

The new quarters are at 163 West For- 
ty-fifth street, New York City. There 
are a library, smoking room, dining 
room, café and a large hall. The 
library and smoking room, as_ well 
as the hall, are carpeted in green. In 
the two former the chairs and lounges are 
in Spanish leather; the tables, in mahog- 
any. The walls are in red. The chairs 
in the hall are of wicker, upholstered to 
match the carpet. A profusion of plants 
ornament the hall and stairs. In the music 
room the chairs are in mahogany and the 
walls in light colors. The first painting 
for the new quarters has been received— 
a handsomely framed, artistic work, the 
gift of the mother of Herbert Brenon, 
one of the Board of Governors. 

Among those who signed the register 
on the opening evening were J. H. Ger- 
hardt, Carl Laemmle, Mark Dintenfass, 
William D. Shea, King Baggot, Edgar 
Lewis, Edwin August, A. F. Mayo, Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Oscar C. Apfel, Budd Ross, 
William E. Shay, Charles Craig, William 
Robert Daly, Julius Stern, Hughie Mack, 
Calder Johnstone, Irving V. Willat, Harry 
J. Morey, Howard Crampton, George O. 
Newhall, Louis Gelang, Bert Adler, John 
Charles, Howard Howard, Edward Wy- 
nard, John Adolph, Arthur D. Jacobs, Ar- 
thur Housman, Harry Beaumont, C. Jay 
Williams, Josh Hopkins, Herbert Brenon, 
T. G. Holliday, W. W. Robinson, F. E. 


Balladney, George W. Terwilliger, Freder- 
ick A. Thorne, Charles D. Chapman, Ar- 
thur V. Smith, Crane Wilbur, C. Francis 
Jenkins, Harry Spear, Hugh Hoffman, 
Hlenry Belmar, Edward J. Warren, H. Z. 
Levine, James Kirkwood, George Ober, 
Frederick Best Spear, the Rev. E. B. Stock- 
ton, H. S. Mack, Charles F. Fischer, R. 
Gaumont, Herbert Miles, Isadore Bern- 
stein, John Arnold, Irving Cummings, Dar- 
win Karr, William Pincus, Edward 
Thomas, Joseph Carroll, J. T. Bernstein, 
A. Kessel, Jr.,. W. H. Clendenning, Harry 
R. Raver, Hopp Hadley, G. W. Saint 
Loupe, C. Cobb, Jr., John Bunny, Alec 
Budd Francis, Harold Wilson, George 
Heming, Henry Benham, William Garwood, 
Albert W. Hale, James Young, Paul Scar- 
don, William Steiner, Maurice Costello, 
Lee Beggs, Frank Powell, John W. Noble, 
Harold M. Shaw, ‘Yale D. Benner, Tefft 
Johnson, M. A. Kraus, William A. Bechtel, 
A. Warner, W. F. Haddock, Lamar John- 
stone, William Quirk. 

Among the guests were H. S. Scallon, 
Arthur Pickens, James Cruze, D. Murrie, 
James Smith, John B. Clymer, F. M. 
O’Connor, Charles E. Graham, John Davy, 
H. E. Millarde, Henry Marks, C. W. Doty 
and J. Stanchfield. 


* * * 


“Punch” is a new name among films, but 
every one knows what to expect from pic- 
tures with the name Punch on them. After 
seeing the first release we can safely say 
that the makers are living up to the name, 
and promise spectators many a good laugh. 
One of the most noticeable things about 
these new offerings is that they strike a 
different note. For the present, at last, 
they are to specialize on light comedies, 
but aim to break away from the conven- 
tional method of presenting farcical stories 
with the same players as in serious offer- 
ings. Punch has got together a special 
cast to make special pictures and the long 
and short of it is Nettie Grant and Herbert 
Rice. Both of these talented players are 
well known in vaudeville circles. The lat- 
ter is an especially strong attraction. Be- 
ing a grown man, he is of baby size, and 
this fact will make laugh after laugh in 
“O You Baby,” one of the funniest farces 
imaginable. On the same reel we find 
“Poor Finney,” a farce featuring Herbert 
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Rice, Nettie Grant and Arthur Finn. It 
isn’t quite up to “O You Baby,” but it is 
very good. 

*x* * * 


Here’s something new in moving pic- 
tures—and by the same token that must 
also be something new under the sun. Paris 
Eclair is making the first multiple reel 
comedy on record, says G. F. Blaisdell in 
the Moving Picture World. No sooner 
said than retracted! Vitagraph has just 
put over a two-reel comedy in “Billy’s Bur- 
glar.” At any rate, Eclair’s is three reels, 
and that probably is the comedy record. It 
will be “The Girl from Maxim’s.” It is 
said to abound in irresistible humor. Fol- 
lowing it will be Franz Lehar’s “The Merry 
Widow” in three reels and a dramatization 
of Alphonse Daudet’s “Sapho” in four reels. 
Also there will be issued soon the third of 
the “Zigomar” series, in three reels. 

* * * 


Edwin August is to star for the Univer- 
sal. He reported for work last Monday. 
This confirms rumors that have been cur- 
rent in the trade that President Laemmle 
and the late Lubin leading man were in 
consultation. Congratulations are in order 
—not only to the two parties to the imme- 
diate contract, but also to the Universal’s 
expanding public. Mr. August will bring 
strength to the “program”; he will do 
even more and better than that—he will 
bring diversity. The Universal prides it- 
self on its cohesive and balanced schedule. 
Here is an opportunity to take advantage 
of Mr. August’s talent and experience in 
costume work. It is said that as yet the 
brand under which Mr. August will work 
has not been decided. There can be no 
question that if it should be really deter- 
mined to depart from the cut-and-dried 
style of film nomenclature and take, say, 
such a name as “Costume Players,” the re- 
sult would justify the step. The Universal 
has a clear field at present for such plays; 
if the doubt as to the title of the brand 
shall be thus resolved, advantage will be 
taken of the popular regard for dramas and 
comedies that savor of the old-time stage. 

* * * 

At last a real novelty. 

The Universal Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany has a two-reel Western subject to be 
released November 30, which certainly has 


a “scene with a punch,” as Joe Brandt 
says. 

The film is “The Massacre of the Fourth 
Cavalry,” and was made by the 101 Bison 
Company. Indians plan to ambush the 
Fourth Cavalry in what is well nigh an 
open plain affording no cover. The Indians 
bury themselves in the sand and wait till 
the cavalry get about twenty feet away, 
when presto, they spring up literally from 
out of the ground and every mother’s son 
in the cavalry perishes in the ensuing mas- 
sacre. 

This idea has never been used before 
and forms a very powerful “big” scene. 
The plot of the film is a good one and 
also contains a pretty frontier romance. 
It is a Frank Montgomery production. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Universal 
Film Manufacturing Company will release 
a two-reel Imp feature, “Vengeance,” 
which was written and staged by Herbert 
Brenon. Persons who have seen it say this 
is a corker and that Mr. Brenon has done 
himself proud. 

The Universal Company also announces 
that 1,600 feet of film are coming every 
week from the Universal studio on the 
Pacific Coast. 

* * * 


With the “Flying A” release, entitled 
“The Would-Be Heir,” a new player will 
make her initial bow on the screens for the 
favor of the motion picture loving public. 

Miss Charlotte Burton, who has been en- 
gaged by Director Dwan to play opposite 
Jack Richardson in heavy roles with the 
western “Flying A” company, while new in 
the realm of “movies,” is an old favorite 
in coast stock productions. 

For three seasons she starred in Theo- 
dore Kremer’s production, “Buried at Sea,” 
in which play she was supported by Mr. 
Orrall Humphrey. 

She was successful from the first and 
received many favorable criticisms from 
the press and public. One critic in review- 
ing her work writes: “Charlotte Burton, 
the leading lady, makes a very good im- 
pression. She is young and beautiful, with 
a superb figure, and reads her lines with 
cleverness. This girl will certainly suc- 
ceed.” 

While Miss Burton will invariably be 
cast in parts depicting intrigue and vil- 
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lainy, the public will, no doubt, welcome 
her as eagerly as they do that “Prince of 
Villains,” Jack Richardson. 

i 

The Crystal Film Company has just 
finished the installation of two new drums 
in its drying room. Each of these drums 
is twelve feet in diameter and seven and 
a half feet long, and capable of holding 
2,381 feet of film. The Crystal is prepar- 
ing to install two more such drums and 
the same are now in course of construction 
and when completed the Crystal’s drying 
room capacity will be 9,524 feet. These 
drums make forty revolutions a minute, and 
without the aid of artificial heat film is 
dried in fifteen to twenty minutes, giving 
them a capacity of 100,000 feet with only 
ten changes per working day of eight 
hours. As it is readily possible to have 
at least twenty changes, they are in a posi- 
tion to dry in the neighborhood of 200,000 
feet per day, should it be necessary. 

The Crystal has now one of the best 
equipped factories in America, and with 
such working facilities, the technical excel- 
lence of Crystal films will be maintained 
and the great amount of work turned out 
by them can readily be appreciated. 

x * * 

“The Miracle,” the much talked of, eag- 
erly awaited photoplay, the spectacular pro- 
duction played at the Olympia in London 
for more than a year, now being sold by 
the Miracle Company of which Mr. A. H. 
Woods of theatrical fame is president, has 
proven such a stupendous hit that we deem 
it worthy of being briefly given in synop- 
sis form below: 

The opening scene shows the interior of 
a large cathedral on the Rhine, in the cen- 
ter of which stands the miraculous image 
of the Madonna, gifted with strange pow- 
ers to heal the sick, curing the halt and 
the lame, and restoring the crippled. The 
Abbess turns over the keys of the cathedral 
to a young and beautiful nun, who has 
been selected by the entire convent to care 
for the image. Kneeling at the feet of 
the Madonna, she hears the singing of the 
happy children outside and the far-off pip- 
ing of a Spielmann. Leaving her place and 
slowly walking to the huge doors of the 
cathedral, she becomes so strongly influ- 


enced by them that she dances and sings 
with them in their joy. Turning again 
toward the door, she stops, for there ap- 
pears a handsome knight in glittering ar- 
mor standing on the hill outside. She 
stands motionless returning the gaze of 
the knight until disturbed by the sisters. 
The Abbess, seeing the nun waver, sternly 
rebukes her for neglecting her duty and 
sentences her as a punishment to remain 
kneeling all night, alone, at the feet of the 
image of the Madonna. She summons all 
her courage to withstand the temptation of 
the world. Outside the cathedral a night- 
ingale is singing and the moon shines 
brightly. There is a knocking on the great 
doors—it is the calling of the world out- 
side. Unable to longer resist, the nun hur- 
ries back and falls upon her knees once 
more before the miraculous image and ap- 
peals for her freedom. Failing to restrain 
herself longer and led on by the Spiel- 
mann, she resolves to take the chance of 
freedom which is now offered her. 

Mounting their steeds, she and her knight 
ride up the hill and out of sight into the 
great world beyond. The nun and her 
lover, accompanied by the Spielmann, en- 
joy life to the full; the joy of living has 
entered the woman’s heart but is short- 
lived. The Robber Count kills her knight 
and carries her to his hunting lodge where, 
in turn, the son of the king arrives during 
the banquet and wins the woman from the 
Robber Count by a throw of dice, carrying 
her off amid the encouragement of the 
half-drunken revellers. The Count kills 
himself and the Spielmann, as in the case 
of the knight, plays over his dead body 
the melody of death. 

The Spielmann is hurrying her from one 
indignity to another. He has dragged her 
deeper into the mire with the bewitching 
tunes of his pipes. One lover after an- 
other has met his death as the penalty 
of falling a victim to her wonderful 
beauty. 

Hearing of his son’s infatuation, the King 
forces him to give up the woman and, 
later in a fight with armed assassins, he 
kills him. The people drag her before the 
judges of the inquisition as a witch. The 
judges in turn are overcome by her won- 
derful beauty and allow her to go free. 
She returns to the cathedral to pray for 
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forgiveness before the Image. The light 
of day is seen coming in through the 
stained windows and the nun awakens from 
a deep sleep. In bewilderment she looks 
around her, vaguely wondering where she 
is. Slowly the thought comes over her 
that she has been sleeping. Reverently she 
rises, crosses herself and bows low before 
the miraculous Image. Walking slowly 
and thoughtfully toward the portals of the 
cathedral, she opens the doors to welcome 
the first rays of the morning sun and tolls 
the bell for matins. It was a dream! 
* * * 

The first release of the Feature Photo- 
play Company will be a three-reel, 3,500 
foot film, showing the adventures of Lieut. 
Petrosino, the world famed detective. 

An order is issued at police headquarters 
instructing the captain to clean out the 
gangs which are infesting the docks and 
wharfs. Two patrolmen detailed for the 
duty are set upon and beaten by the gang- 
sters, and Petrosino is detailed to the case. 
He is successful and captures two of the 
gang and brings them to the station house. 

On a tour of patrol duty Petrosino res- 
cues a little Italian girl, Angelina, from her 
rag-picker father, Giuseppe. For his effi- 
ciency Petrosino is made a detective. A 
black hand letter demanding $5,000 is sent 
to Frank Lorenzo, a banker. He immedi- 
ately takes the letter to police headquar- 
ters. He has been followed by a black 
hand agent who returns to the black hand 
meeting-room with information that Lo- 
renzo has squealed. The black handers re- 
solve to kill Lorenzo. Giuseppe, the rag- 
picker, draws the pill which assigns him to 
the job. He goes to the banker’s house. 
The next morning the banker is found 
dead, murdered. 

Petrosino is put on the job. His only 
clue is a button which he finds on the floor. 
He traces the rag-picker to his home and 
satisfies himself that the button is one 
torn from Giuseppe’s coat. The lieutenant 
pulls a revolver on Giuseppe, but is stand- 
ing with his back to the door and a black 
hander knifes him from behind. 

The black handers plan to sew the lieu- 
tenant in a sack and dump him into the 
river. Little Angelina follows the team 
containing the sack with its human freight. 
She tells a motor bicycle policeman, and 


he, with five others similarly mounted, pur- 
sue the wagon. They arrive in time to 
save Petrosino and send two men to jail, 
but they don’t get the rag-picker. 

Petrosino keeps after the rag-picker. In 
a saloon he slips a note to a confederate, 
saying that two shots is the signal. The 
police get into the black hand den and ar- 
rest all in it. 

In part three, after a lapse of six months, 
the black handers are all in jail. Several 
good jail scenes are shown. They make a 
successful escape, and two of them come 
to New York on a handcar and hide with 
friends. They plan to escape to Italy dis- 
guised as a man and an old woman. 

Petrosino arrests some suspects, and on 
one he finds a note telling of the intended 
flight to Europe. He goes to the dock just 
as the steamer is backing out, so he gives 
chase on another liner. 

At Palermo several cafe scenes are 
shown, and finally word is sent back to 
America that Petrosino has been killed. The 
last scenes show his funeral. 

* * x 

The Baltimore correspondent of the New 
York Telegraph recently wired this story 
of the departure of a bunch of Universal 
players from his city to the paper he rep- 
resents : 

To create pictures of sea life in moving 
pictures, recalling the days of the pirates 
that made the Spanish Main the terror of 
sailors, an interesting expedition has sailed 
from this port. 

It was a complete company and outfit 
for the Universal Film Company of New 
York on board the schooner yacht Sav- 
anilla, in command of Captain H. Pearce. 
The men and women on board will figure 
in the motion pictures while the yacht 
progresses along the coast bound to Florida 
and possibly to the West Indies. 

Walter Morton is director of the expedi- 
tion; N. Travers, camera expert; George 
Moock, business manager and treasurer; 
Joseph Levering, Charles Hoskins, Edward 
Genung, Isador Roth, F. Lawler, Roland 
Patterson, Frank Travers, Frank Ginigo, 
Mrs. Travers and Misses Nellie Hoskins, 
Dixie Crompton, Margaret Baxter and 
Annie Lane. 

All the household duties are performed 
by the women in the party, and the men 
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assist Captain Pearce and Mate Truitt to 
do the work necessary to the sailing of 
the yacht. The accommodations are ample 
and all the conveniences of a yacht party 
are in the outfit, besides the space neces- 
sary for the working of the cameras and 
developing the films. 

The Savanilla is a club topsail schooner 
of 94 tons register, 80 feet long, 23 feet 
beam and 7 feet 9 inches molded depth. 
Built at Greenwich Pier, N. J., in 1903, 
she is a smart sailer and was originally 
owned by J. FP. Wetherill of Fairton, N. J. 


* * * 


Passengers aboard ferry boats, trains and 
other public conveyances have been amused 
or startled on recent occasions by the ac- 
tivities of employes of moving picture com- 
panies whose apparently hairbreadth 
escapes from death have formed a part of 
the “plot” in a moving picture drama, 
says a New York paper. 

Men have jumped on and off trains, from 
the decks of ferry boats, and have per- 
formed other exciting acts, all by a care- 
fully prearranged schedule, But it re- 
mained for an operator of a moving pic- 
ture machine to catch in his lens one of 
the sordid happenings too frequent to at- 
tract much attention—that of a man com- 
mitting suicide by jumping into the river 
from aboard a ferry boat. 

On board the cutter Immigrant, from 
which officials of the Immigration Bureau 
go aboard incoming steamships at quaran- 
tine, was stationed an operator taking 
scenes of the part of the harbor off the 
Battery. 

As the cutter passed down the bay the 
operator was industriously turning his 
crank. Just as the vessel passed close to 
the municipal ferry boat Manhattan, ap- 
proaching its wharf from Staten Island, a 
man who had been pacing the after deck 
of the ferry boat leaped to the rail, and 
throwing off his coat and hat jumped into 
the water. 

A boat was lowered hastily from the 
Manhattan and the water near where the 
figure of the man was seen to fall was 
searched for a considerable time, but with- 
out result. All this time the impromptu 
drama was being reproduced through the 
lens of the machine, which needed no re- 
adjustment of position to catch every ac- 


tion. Pictures of the hat and coat floating 
in the water, with the boat searching for 
the man’s body were found on the film 
after it had been developed. 

It was stated at first that the figure sup- 
posed to be that of a man was a “dummy” 
prepared for the purpose. But although the 
hat and coat bore no marks of identification 
inquiry at the offices of the company which 
was making the film brought denials that 
an operator of the company had been en- 
gaged in the work. 

* * * 


Gianni Bettini, an Italian inventor, has 
recently perfected a new device which 
makes it possible for almost any amateur 
photographer to make his own moving pic- 
tures. Not only does the new mechanism 
bring the cost within the means of the 
average amateur, but the resulting pictures 
are actually clearer and sharper than those 
produced in the ordinary way by use of a 
moving film of celluloid. 

In accomplishing these astonishing re- 
sults, Bettini has exactly reversed the prin- 
cipal of the usual moving picture machine, 
in which the film travels back of the lens 
from spool to spool. His photographs are 
made in series on a glass plate, which is 
held rigid, while the lens itself moves. 

The glass plates used in the Bettini ma- 
chine measure eight and one-half inches in 
width. The photographs taken in series 
on this plate are only five-sixteenths of an 
inch in width by one-quarter inch in depth. 
In this way sixteen consecutive pictures ap- 
pear in a line and on each plate there are 
36 lines, making a total of 576 images. The 
photographs are taken at the rate of twelve 
or more a second as the lens travels to 
and fro. 

In the use of the Bettini reproducing 
apparatus one glass plate may be instantly 
followed by another, so that a series tak- 
ing nine minutes may be displayed without 
interruption. 

What the phonograph has done to bring 
music and song into the home, the Bettini 
machine is expected to do for the historic 
and interesting scenes of the world. 

* * * 

Some readers of newspapers may regret 
in the news from the war between Turkey 
and the Balkan states such vivid word pic- 
tures as the old-time war correspondents— 
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Archibald Forbes, for example—were wont 
to send. The war correspondents are on 
the scene, but they will not be permitted 
to get anything into print until publication 


of the moving picture man is perilous, for 
he must get close up to the scene of ac- 
tion. Moreover, when he has once obtained 
his precious record there is no telling 





of the news is considered safe by military 
authorities. There is strict censorship on 
news from the field. 

But the moving picture operators are 
on the scene also, a dozen or more of 
them, prepared to turn their cranks as the 
fighting begins. The actual scenes will be 
displayed, no doubt, in every moving pic- 
ture theater of consequence within a few 
weeks unless the takers of the pictures are 
killed or the films are smashed. The work 


whether he will be permitted to bring it 
past inquisitive officials. 

War has its dangers to those who report 
it as well as those who engage in it. 
Lloyds, which insures about everything, 
considers the occupation of the cinemato- 
graph operators so perilous that it will in- 
sure them only at a 50 percent premium. 
But it will pay to take and put on exhibi- 
tion the moving pictures and so they will 
be taken and exhibited. 





PASTOR PRAISES PICTURES. 


“The moving picture theater is the most democratic thing which we have in American 
life today except the polls. And no student of social conditions can afford to be in 
ignorance either of its extent or its power for molding character. This new force has 
entered into the educational program of modern American life. You may call it ‘the 
5-cent motion picture university’ or ‘the dime civilizer,’ but its influence is real and sure 
just the same.” 


In these words the Rev. Herbert A. Jump, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Oakland, spoke at the University of California under the direction of the Department 
of Edycation. Rev. Mr. Jump’s subject was “The Motion Picture a Five-Cent Uni- 
versity.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: 


“Out of every twenty-three persons whom we meet on the street tomorrow, one 
person has been attending a motion picture theater. The 10,000 theaters in the country, 
if stretched side by side, would make a street of forty miles of ‘white way.’ Five times 
as many people patronize the motion picture theater as go to the regular line drama. 
A new film is published every sixty minutes of the working day; it comes out like a 
certain brand of candy, ‘fresh every hour.’ 


“People like pictures and they like stories, and the motion picture drama, being a 
picture story, therefore has a double reason for its popularity. It is the latest in the 
series of mechanical inventions which have made human history. 


“The evil effects of the motion picture have been grossly exaggerated. When any act 
of violence has been done by some youngster the first explanation by the police has been 
to the effect that the motion picture is to blame. 


“As a matter of fact we are no more justified in eliminating the motion picture 
because of these occasional unfortunate occurrences than we would be justified in giving 
up our public library because the story of adventure contained therein has occasionally 
moved nervous youngsters to unfortunate imitation thereof. 


“The moral standard of the motion picture films is quite as high as the moral 
standards of fiction and poetry which are put out by our public library.” 





INTERVIEW WITH 


OWEN MOORE 


By Estelle Kegler 








F Owen Moore was anyone but the ardent wooer and clever leading man every picture 
| fan knows him to be, we might expect him to be shy. 

You wouldn’t believe that a good looking young chap who can make love all 
over the screen and cause girlish hearts to thump terribly, could turn the color of a ripe 
red beet just because these same girlie girls want so much to have a peek behind the 
screen and see him for a moment in real life. 

Mr. Moore is shy, oh, very, and he blushes upon the slightest provocation. Some- 
times he blushes without provocation, just because he is so shy. But let me say right 
here that the blush is very becoming, because somehow it fits his boyish personality, and 
you can’t help noticing how his brown eyes laugh behind the crimson mantle. 

Whisper it lightly, you who are accustomed to think of playfolk as wild and un- 
tamed habitues of that mystic land of Bohemia, Mr. Moore whose keen sense of comedy 
and admirable portraiture of serious and dramatic situations has done much to raise the 
Victor brand of photo-play to its present high standard of excellence, is thoroughly 
domestic in his likes. 

“I like everybody and everything, but I Jove home,” is the way he puts it. “When 
you've been out scrambling over scenery, dashing across country on horseback, taking 
impromptu plunges in icy water and rescuing fair maidens from cruel villains all day, 
the lamp on the library table has a lure that leads you straight to the big arm chair 
by the fireplace. Of course, if you’re lucky, you'll have the ’one best bet’ to help make 
the big arm chair snug and comfy—and you'll know how the man who coined the word 
happiness really felt. Baseball, shooting, fishing, sailing, golf, tennis, I go in for them 
all because they make me appreciate home more.” 

[ may as well let you in on a secret. Mr. Moore is one of the lucky arm chair 
owner’s himself, for his “one best bet” is Mary Pickford (Mrs. Owen Moore at home), 
a distinguished and charming little lady of the films. So, after all, there is a reason 
why the hero of so many thrilling adventures finds home the most attractive place in 
the world, and why you can find him most any evening at his cozy apartment on the 
New York side of the Hudson river making merry with a congenial group of friends 
or being the hero of his own-romance which is just as fanciful as any one of fiction. 

Small wonder Owen Moore is acclaimed a shining star in the constellation of photo- 
players, his popularity with the public an ever-growing quantity. 

The blush is perfectly fascinating. So is the smile that goes with it. 
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INTERVIEW WITH | 


| 
MARGUERITE SNOW | 


By Estelle Kegler 








ARGUERITE Snow wants a_ bungalow. RR ick: betes 
M You know, one of those snug, brown-shingled affairs with a six-foot open 


fireplace like they used to have when grandmother was a girl, and a wide gallery 
with pink roses rambling all over the place. Miss Snow calls it “gallery” because she 
comes from the sunny southland where verandas are known by that name and where 
roses run riot, 

In the evening, when the day’s scenes of excitement, humor, pathos, tragedy, are 
over and folks are filing in to see their favorite add new laurels to her crown of picture 
achievements, she is perched up in the midst of a mound of rose-colored pillows in the 
quaint old Washington Inn, New Rochelle, drawing her castles in Spain, which in this 
case are picturesque bungalows by the seashore. 

“T love the country,” she sighed, when I found her there, engrossed in the ground 
plans for her latest idea for the ideal home. “It’s so real, so sincere. 
trust and believe in everybody and everything.” 

Miss Snow has the biggest and the darkest and the brownest eyes you ever saw. 
They are aflame with the joy of life, and yet, there is a shade of melancholy in their 
brooding depths. Perhaps it is the mystery of the shadow cast by her sweeping black 
lashes, accentuated by the dark arch of her brow. 

If you have seen copper glinting in the firelight you know the color of her hair. If 
you know the soft tints of old ivory you have seen the polished cream of her skin. She 
is a bronze and brown girl, all done in the warm tints of her native South. 

“Pictures are wonderful, don’t you think so?” she mused, playing punch with the 
rosiest of the pillows. “They give the players such a splendid opportunity to study their 
own mistakes. They demand alertness of mind and body, adaptability, versatility. This 


morning I was a Western girl of sixteen. This afternoon I was a widow of forty, all 
in the course of a few hours. 


It makes you 


“It makes me happy to receive so many wonderful letters from my friends of the 
‘movies.’ It is the only way I have of knowing they like me and my work. I answer 
every one of them because I feel that the writer’s interest in me is a real bond of 
friendship.” 


Miss Snow consented to let me peek at these missives from the many. The actual 
number of them would sound like fiction, so I won’t give it. 

“And you mean to say you answer all these?” I protested. 

“All of them. They are my jewels of conquest. Some day I shall sit by the blazing 
log in my bungalow and, turning back the pages of fragrant memory, live them all over 
again. And T shall be happy. very happy, to know T have been truly loved.” 
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REFLECTIONS OF THE CRITIC 


“Ujlio us a Child is Born.” 


ANY, many years ago, a strange 
M star appeared in the sky, a star 

which made the others in the firm- 
ament appear dull and cold. 

A number of wise men followed that 
star, remembering the prophecy of “The 
Christ Child,” and found the little one in 
a manger at Bethlehem, Judea. 

From that day to this, we have pro- 
claimed the day Christmas as a sacred 
offering to the infant Jesus and the trying 
circumstances surrounding His birth. 

With all His infinite mercy and tender- 
ness, God sacrificed His child that we 
might be saved, so let us lift our voices 
in Holy Anthem, on this Glorious Christ- 
mas Morn. 

Years later, a new invention appeared in 
the sky of progress, an invention, that for 
its purpose made all the others appear 
crude and old. 

Numbers of wise men followed this in- 
vention and gathered about it to protect 
it in its infancy and the dangers that men- 
aced it. 

From that day to this, we have been un- 
consciously celebrating the birth of that 
great invention and doing homage to the 
founders, “the wise men,” by our earnest 
support. 


With all the powers of safe and com-. 


fortable entertainment and its far reaching 
results to our sons and daughters for in- 
finite years to follow, let us lift our voices 
in one sincere and unselfish chorus of en- 
couragement, to the glorious and crowning 
improvements that were made ‘during the 
now fast dying year. 





CAN YOU IMAGINE THIS? 


A nice comfortably furnished home. 

A cold wind, howling without. 

A heavy fall of snow and frosted win- 
dows. 

A tinkle of sleigh bells and creaking of 
feet over frozen snow. 

A bright, cheerful fire burning in the 
grate. 


A proud father and mother thinking of 
their youth. 

A clean, happy family of boys and girls 
enjoying Christmas cheer. 

Apples, pop-corn and candy on the table. 

A knock on the door. 

A long absent brother arrives. 

A box under his arm. 

A joyous greeting. 

A new kind of cheer. 

A present from the newcomer. 

A breathless impatience. 

A discovery. 

A copy of THe PHotopLay MaGazine for 
all. ° 

A complete happiness for everyone. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to all who read this. 





THE PHoropLay MaGaziIneE has launched 
forth into a new realm of better pictures, 
better stories and better means of adver- 
tising and the price has been raised ac- 
cordingly to fifteen cents, but as yet no one 
has been so foolish as to regret this, for 
not only has the circulation increased by 
leaps and bounds, but also letters have 
piled into this office from all parts of the 
country, congratulating us upon our new 
policy. 

It.is not an easy job to start a maga- 
zine and keep it going with as phenomenal 
success as the PuHoropLay has experienced 
and considering the fact that it has sur- 
vived its infancy, which in the life of a 
child is the most dangerous period of 
growth, it now stands, if not full grown 
at least half grown and taking on strength 
every day. 

With the advent of the raise in price 
will come the marked improvement along 
artistic lines, which is responsible for the 
greatest per cent of expense in publishing, 
while the added increase for the prospec- 
tive contributors will assure much better 
fiction and lure the film companies to get 
out the best class of films. 

You will find that THe PHotopLay Mac- 
AZINE, while not entirely original, since 
there is nothing new under the sun, is 
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progressive enough to adopt the best meas- 
ures, whereby it can uplift and boost the 
manufacturers, the actors and the exhibi- 
tors, besides creating a national interest 
for the intelligent public. 





Sometime ago we printed an article con- 
cerning proper projection and we have re- 
ceived numerous letters from theater mana- 
gers regarding same. 

Many say, “How can we learn about 
proper projection?” 

This is very simple if you are a constant 
reader of the Moving Picture World, for 
the question already discussed is clearly 
and intelligently taken up by that publica- 
tion in a special department, devoted to 
projection and since some of the best oper- 
ators in the country contribute to that 
magazine, you ought to have no trouble in 
finding a remedy for any difficulty that 
might arise. 

Projection is the primary necessity to a 
theater and nothing will make the box 


office receipts dwindle faster than an in- 


competent operator, who allows his screen 
to become blurred with hazy lights and 
wandering dark spots, commonly called 
“ghosts.” 

There is one sure thing, if you can’t 
project a good, clear picture and your 
rival can, even though you can seat three 
to his one and your house is a monument 
of architectural and artistic splendor, you 
will not get the patronage he does, for 
there is nothing quite so damaging to one’s 
patience, as irregular pictures and dim 
lights. 

Pay a little higher salary to an expert 
operator and make your projection speak 
for itself, instead of pocketing the few 
extra dollareé, which you could make by 
hiring an amateur. 

Wake up, Mr. Exhibitor! Get into the 
game. 

Some of the poorest constructed theaters 
in the country, with little space and prac- 
tically no ornaments, have good clear pic- 
tures, that would put to shame the gaudy 
electric palaces of the city, whose projec- 
tion remind one of the days when the 
motion picture was crude and poorly photo- 
graphed. 

Take heed, Mr. Exhibitor! Pluck the 
grapes while they are ripe and don’t wait 


for a second crop, for the public might 
have gathered a plenty of the first. 





Three cheers for the American Company. 
They are following a progressive policy 
that should stand as an example to all 
who are interested in film success. 

To begin with, their western pictures 
are always good and contain that atmos- 
phere about them that suggests the rugged 
life on the plains. 

They spare no expense for detail, for 
their progressive leader, Mr. Hutchison, 
will accept nothing but the best. 

With the advent of “The Starbucks,” in 
which Opie Read, the master lyceum 
speaker and author of the famous story 
takes a leading part, comes the establish- 
ment of a new company, which gives pro- 
mise of jumping quickly into fame as an 
aggregation of serious minded and ener- 
getic artists, whose work thus far indi- 
cates something unusual for new com- 
panies. 

It is needless to mention Warren Kerri- 
gan, Pauline Bush, Jack Richardson or 
Jessalyn Von Trump, because the public 
is familiar with their great skill, but we 
thight add that in ordinary life off the 
stage, you will find them just as charming 
and interesting as when favorites upon the 
screen. 

In a private room in the office suite of 
the American Film Manufacturing com- 
pany in the Ashland block, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, you will find a man, who, next to 
the director, is the brains of the enterprise. 
This young man is Mr. Omer F. Doud, 
whose dynamic powers radiate from a 
splendid personality. ’ 

The public never hears much of the 
scenario editor, nor understands the worry 
and strain he is forced to contend with, 


~ but a hasty perusal of some of the “junk” 


which swarms in upon him daily would 
make you or I admire him for his pa- 
tience. 

Mr. Nehls, Chicago manager of the com- 
pany, is clever and full of ideas for the 
helping of the exhibitor. For “The Star- 
bucks,” for instance, handsome four page 
heralds were prepared under Mr. Nehls’ 
direction and by ordering these in quanti- 
ties large enough to supply hundreds of 
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their customers they were able to get them 
for a price that will easily enable an ex- 
hibitor to purchase them in quantities of 
a thousand or so, thus obtaining the very 
best sort of advertising for the film when 
he finally shows it. 

Another stunt recently pulled off by Mr. 
Nehls was the preparation of a big three- 
sheet poster in two colors, with a center 
panel just the size of a one-sheet poster 
left blank. The exhibitor is thus enabled 
to buy a big three-sheet feature billing and 
has only to insert the single sheets he re- 
ceives from his exchange to quickly at- 
tract the attention of the public and con- 
vince them he has something out of the 
ordinary on that night. 

On the whole the American Film com- 
pany is a delicately balanced organism, 
which improves as its progressive leaders 
oil and correct the defects in mechanism. 





An exhibitor writes this department that 
he lives in a town of perhaps twenty thou- 
sand population, having six picture shows, 
but that everyone seems to have success but 
him. He asks our opinion as to what we 
think is wrong. 

To begin with, if he fails to get the trade 
there is indeed something wrong and he 
had best get down and study it out. 

He claims that he has a late type of the 
Motiograph with an expert operator; a 
good curtain, excellent pianist and trap 
drummer, while his house is new and con- 
tains the latest inventions for the comfort 
and safety of his patrons. 

If such be the case, then we are up 
against a little problem of human nature. 
Do you know that sometimes people get 
into the habit of attending certain places 
and will never go elsewhere, even though 
they might be better entertained at a new 
place, beause they feel satisfied with what 
they got? 

Now such may be the case in this in- 
stance, and if so, advertising is what he 
needs. ‘ 

Begin at once and don’t let up until you 
have given them every shot you possess, 
then continue to give it to them till you 
get them coming. 

Have a Puoroptay Night once a month 
and give away a magazine to every woman 
present—to the women because they will 


take care of them and see that they are 
taken home. 

Get up a program every week. Get your 
merchants to advertise in it and it will 
pay for itself and thus benefit both of you; 
then find out in advance at least two of the 
films you will get on each day of the week 
and advertise them. 

Devote a space each week to a copied or 
original character sketch of the stars you 
show on your screen and create an inter- 
est with the public. 

Now see to this personally, for your 
mornings should not all be taken up, that 
every house gets one or two of your pro- 
grams. 

Just as soon as the people find out that 
you are enterprising and playing the game 
on the square, they will flock to you and 
support you well. 

They say, “All the world loves a lover.” 
That is true, but “All the world supports 
a fighter.” 





The Progressives among film manufac- 
turers have advanced a step toward higher 
efficiency in subordinating mere utility of 
manufacturing films of conventional length 
of one thousand feet to the greater essen- 
tial and artistic requirement of allowing 
the subject its own sweet will as regards 
measurements, be it long or short. The 
tendency has been to either cut the story 
to bring it within the prescribed mileage, 
or pad it to bring it up to a specific length. 

In the latter instance the subject suffers, 
inasmuch as padding always obstructs the 
nztural course of the tale, adding tedious 
and unnecessary detail. The Gaumont 
company stand for good stories, succinctly 
told. This theory is merely the adoption of 
the literary theory of keeping to essentials 
and chopping out that which clogs. Ac- 
ccrdingly where subjects do not closely 
approximate one thousand feet in length, 
the Gaumont company give full money’s 
worth by adding a short subject which will 
biing the reel up to regular measurements. 
This obviates sacrifice of artistic excellence 
to utilitarianism of feet and inches. 





At last the petty disturbances in the In- 
dependent world have ceased and from 
now on we look for a general stir towards 
co-operative competition. 
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Jealousy and fighting, no matter how 
small, are bound to upset the proper out- 
put of good films, so when the great dis- 
pute between the Universal and New York 
Motion Picture company had been settled 
agreeably to both sides, the straining ribs 
of the Independent caldron gave a great 
sigh of relief, relaxed their swollen atoms, 
and now are reduced to normal size. The 
result seems to be an added increase to 
Independent stock, which could not be 
equaled by anything short of an OPEN 
MARKET. 

The time will come and is not far away, 
when all the companies will relax their 
strained positions and, dropping all child- 
ish controversy, seek new reputation and 
glory in an open market. 

This new phase will undoubtedly mark 
the highest point in film perfection ever 
known and the actors and trade mark will 
identify the class or reputation of a film 
instead of whether the company be on the 
Licensed or Independent side of the fence. 

An open market will materially aid the 
the actor, because more publicity must be 
given him, who will in the future hold up 
the film company, by his ability to please 
the public. 

In order that the exhibitor can pick out 
the best for his patrons, he must know 
who is who in the film world and seek 
proper publicity for those who become fa- 
vorites in his house. 

This new phase will do away with the 
cheaper grade of pictures; what I mean 
by the cheaper grade of pictures is the 
careless, slip-shod and nonsensical style 
of photoplay, which is merely run in to 
make a showing. 

The open market will mean better edi- 
tors, better directors, and better actors, 
because if a company fails to adopt the 
best progressive measures and have the 
best people in its repertory, they can not 
expect to compete with the numerous other 
companies, whose productions are turned 
into one great revolving churn, for the 
censorship of public opinion. 

An open market will mean great com- 
petition and competition is the life of 
trade. , 

The purpose of this great form of en- 
tertainment, the industry of moving pic- 
tures, is to carry the art of acting, pro- 


ducing and developing to a point of per- 
fection and then maintain it there, as an 
honest gift of the American people, who 
have thus far so loyally supported it. 

When it will have reached that point in 
its career, when the unfair voices and jeers 
of the cranks will but fall on deaf ears 
and everyone will have a good word for 
the splendid and wonderful invention, then 
the men who made this all possible can 
look back over the dark and gloomy peri- 
ods in its history, when it was in danger 
of being snuffed out like a candle flame, 
and smile the smile of a real progressive 
citizen, who is serious minded and unsel- 
fish enough to forget himself for a few 
hours and think of bettering humanity. 

The attention of the film world is called 
to the rapid and well deserved successes 
now being attained by the Keystone and 
Broncho films. 

It is needless to say that they have an 
aggregation of actors and actresses that 
compare favorably with any company in the 
world, and as for facilities for producing 
big things, they sure have anything beaten 
in the country. This, of course, may be 
taken as a yarn by a great many, who do 
not understand the immense resources this 
new company possesses. To begin with, 
besides their own regular staff of actors, 
they have contracted with Miller Brothers 
for the use of their 101 Ranch Wild West 
show, which had been previously used for 
the production of the original 101 Bison 
films and which means 300 cowboys and 
cow-girls, 200 Indians, 600 horses and un- 
limited frontier costumes and properties. 

When you sum this all up and think of 
what an immense company this will mean, 
you will understand that nothing is too 
big for them to undertake. 

Chief amongst the Keystone players are 
Miss Mable Normand, Fred Sterling, Mack 
Sennett and Fred Mace, the latter named 
sterling actor having been a favorite in 
musical comedy productions for many 
years prior to his advent into the motion 


‘picture game. He has appeared success- 


fully in “Piff Paff Pouf,’ as the Sand Man, 
in “The Umpire,” as the Umpire, in “The 
Time, the Place and the Girl,” and in “The 
Chocolate Soldier,’ where he set the audi- 
ences screaming from coast to coast in his 
clever characterization of Colonel Popoff. 
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Like all others of fame, he began his career 
with the famous Biograph company and 
only left them this spring, when their com- 
pany went East. 

Mack Sennett, another famous actor, who 
was director with the Biograph Company, 
is now directing the productions of Key- 
stone comedies, and whoever has had the 
pleasure of seeing the quartette of stars is 
quick to appreciate the good work of the 
young company. 

In the Editorial Department we have 
Mr. Richard V. Spencer, who, like Mr. 
Giles Warren, of the Victor, and Mr. Doud 
of the American, is a really white man 
and one who will give an author the best 
consideration, by helping him to correct 
his defects. 

Mr. Spencer is an old head at the game 
and a very valuable asset to the Keystone 
company. 

Later. we will try and review the Broncho 
Company, which is also an aggregation of 
stars in every department. 





Many years ago, the custom began of 


sending Christmas gifts as an expression 
of greetings and good will, which custom 
has grown to such an extent that it has 
become both expensive and a burden rather 
than a blessing. 

A man ponders for weeks and weeks 
over what to give a woman, while the lat- 
ter visits the department stores day after 
day, in hopes that she may see something 
suitable to give a man. 

Let us suggest, dear readers, a splendid 
gift for either man or woman, and one 
that will be appreciated for at last a year, 
and a very reasonable priced gift it will 
make. 

Have you guessed it already? 

No? 

Well then we will tell you all about it. 

Give him or her a year’s subscription to 
Tue PuHororpLAy MAGAZINE, the magazine 
of quality, that is every day winning its 
way into the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. 

A dollar and a half will mean a whole 
year’s enjoyment and a new interest in 
the silent drama. 

Think it over! 
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6¢ 7S it wise for a photoplaywright to write a picture plot from an incident which 
| one might see recorded in the news items of most any newspaper daily?” writes 
an inquirer from San Francisco. Many plots are written around, or suggested 
through news items; but the difficulty is that the same item, if it be one of national 
scope, flashed by the various news and press associations from one part of the country 
to the other, is seen by hundreds of writers who pounce upon it in a moment of im- 
pulse and inspiration and the result is that the moving picture cditors are deluged with 
manuscripts with one and the same theme. We have always found it advisable where 4 
plot was suggested from a news item, that the story be written away from the item after 
the germ of the plot is discovered, making the story up from the ideas of one’s own 
imagination and talent; getting away from the direct use of the plot as the incident or 
item may have indicated—thus writing a story totally different from the hundreds of 
others that might be submitted, yet having for its basis the idea suggested by the news- 
paper item. 
























A Valuable Method 


To those who would make a success of the art of writing photoplays, we would ad- 
vise following the method used by an Albany, New York, author, who, after seriously 
studying his story, writes it carefully, neatly, sends it out, keeping a copy of the same, 
then going to work at once on the copy to improve it, so if the original is refused and 
returned he will be able to materially strengthen it before again submitting it. There 
is logic in that method. As we said last month, perhaps there never was a photoplay 
written that could not be improved by the editor or director, and if one can submit a 
story that needs but little changing, the chances for a sale are increased. 





A Bit of Advice. 


Writing a picture play reminds us of how George Randolph Chester advised short- 
story writers to do: “Having selected your story and being quite sure you have a story 
to tell, proceed as an old newspaper man once told me was the proper way to write 
news items. Begin in the middle, and write both ways. By this is meant that you must 
make some almost startling interesting statement at the beginning of the story. Make 
vour first page, your first paragraph, your first sentence, your first words, if possible, 
so absorbing that they will force the attention of the reader, and carry it through: to 
the end of what you have to say.” We would be emphatic by saying he quite sure you 
have the plot, then write it out. 





Novelty of the Plot. 

The novelty of the plot, especially if it be in comedy, and eliminating the rough- 
and-tumble, upsetting-vegetable-cart-sort of idea, is what appeals to moving picture 
editors and directors and the sooner the amateur writers cling to the refreshingly new 
and original ideas instead of “padding” their stories with chases and “accidents” the 
quicker will their efforts be appreciated and recognized. 
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What’s in a Title? 


In a recent issue of The Moving Picture World, J. B. Clymer, of the Gaumont 
Company, interestingly discusses titles to photoplays, declaring “delicate is the demarca- 
tion, probably too subtle to be elucidated otherwise than specifically, between the neces- 
sity of keeping one’s audience cognizant of the intent of the theme, and that of keep- 
ing titles free of expressions having verve and point, thus may the titler add color, 
depth and significance to the doings of the mute actors.” Mr. Clymer appears to refer 
more to subtitles or “leaders” than to the main title of the story, but his argument for 
titles or clearness, free from ungrammatical errors and telling in an intelligent manner, 
pointedly and tersely, the theme or germ of the picture is just what we advocated in a 
recent issue of THe Puotopray Macazine. A few days since a photoplay was sub- 
initted to us by one of the best of the younger writers of the country, one who is 
“making good,” and the title was “A Temperance Campaign.” There was nothing what- 
ever in the story to indicate a “campaign.” And throughout the ‘story, ran subtitles 
lacking in force and too long in explanation. As Mr. Clymer so aptly put it, “A major 
theory in titling is to avoid stating the obvious,” yet until pictures reach a higher state 
of self-explanatory introduction, the reiteration of names to explain meanings through- 
out the story will be necessary. 





Plays from Poems. 


In answer to a number of anxious writers concerning the use of prose, poetry and 
stories from standard works, we quote what Epes W. Sargent says regarding this: 
“In the first placegthere is not much use in adapting poems for studio use since the 
studio has the same rights to the idea and the studio man knows what the studio wants— 
which is more than the outsider does. But if you want to use a poem, first find out if 
‘t is copyrighted. If it is (and it may be that it is still copyrighted, though the date 
cn your copy suggests that the copyright has expired) get in touch with the owner of the 


copyright and make your deal with him if you can. Mostly, you will have your trouble 
for your pains.” 





Courtesy Pays. 


“With a recent rejection of a manuscript by the Kinemacolor company, | received 
a very courteous letter asking for more, but instead of so doing I decided not rush in 
and spoil the little opening I had made; I did not send in a batch of scripts, which I 
hold, but wrote a nice courteous letter of appreciation for the encouragement offered.” 
Thus writes an amateur author from the West. We congratulate the westerner on his 
tact and courtesy and if he “sticks in the game,” with the idea now uppermost in his 
mind—to write better stories—not only will the Kinemacolor company be glad to receive 
his plays for consideration, but others also. Many a writer has spoiled his chances by 
dumping a “batch of scripts” into the studio because the editor may have taken time 
to encourage the writer by a courteous note or, perhaps, by the acceptance of a story. 





The Time, The Place, The Script. 


So many writers do the directly opposite to the desires and wants of the various 
film producers, that we want to suggest that the requirements of the companies of the 
different concerns be more carefully studied. The trade papers, the News and World 
especially, give hints in their columns of the immediate needs of the producers; the lists 
of the various releases indicate what each company is turning out, so that it is decidedly 
unnecessary and most unwise for a writer to submit an untimely story to a company; 
it shows lack of knowledge of the author to submit a western story to a company whose 
immediate requirements are just the opposite. There is hardly a concern but what will 
consider a good comedy at all times, but as submission applies to other plays, we urge 
that writers study the demand and actual need of the producers. 
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Selling the Technique. 


From a number of purchased stories of amateur writers, copies of the manuscripts 
having been submitted to us, it appears clear that the ideas were what sold, simply the 
ideas, and at a price that would not warrant one devoting all his time to writing photo- 
plays. Yet, had these same stories had the required technique applied to them, thus re- 
lieving the work of both editor and director, who were, naturally, compelled to whip 
them into condition for production, the amount of the checks received in payment for 
them would have been increased correspondingly. 





As to Condensation. 


We believe that while condensation is preferable, the writer should be allowed to 
write his story in a more lengthy form if by so doing he can add to the value of the 
plot as the editor may grasp it. Not all writers can condense a story into six or seven 
hundreds words; not all can intelligently write a synopsis of less than three hundred 
words, so we think the author should be permitted to “have his own way” in the writing 
of picture plays so long as good judgment is used. We don’t mean to advocate that a 
writer should submit a young novel, but we feel as if many an author, just starting into 
the photoplay game, could be encouraged if they were allowed to write in their own 
way. It would take only a few lessons (not from “schools”) and a little advice to get 
them into the proper groove whereby they could cut down on words and apply the 
technique of the studio. 





Unavailable Stories. 


We have had the pleasure of passing judgment upon and criticizing some very 
nicely written, admirable manuscripts within the past two years, but we are frank to 
say, that while they made nice reading, they could not be considered available for the 
studio. This comes mainly from the fact that they were not studio stories. Put into 
short-story form, some of them would have made good light reading, but they lacked 
plot and strength for picture production. “Unavailable” does not imply lack of worth 
always, but the individual story may be unavailable for picture use and yet be just what 
the publisher desires. The comparison between the publisher’s view and that of the 
studio editor is strongest where the individual submission applies solely to the require- 
ments of the two. 





Bravery and Logic. 

Cowboys—and cowgirls, too—have always been depicted and described as being the 
very essence of bravery, ready to do and dare, but the other day we handled a manu- 
script in which a bunch of husky westerners was shown as cowards. A little girl was 
playing along the railroad; the train was bearing down upon her; a great crowd of cow- 
boys and cowgirls stood closely by, unnerved, powerless to rescue the child. Tramp 
emerged from nearby bushes, ran to the little girl—and saved her. Then the cow- 
boys, not in the least typical of them, rode out of the scene without congratulating 
“Weary Willie” for his heroic deed. Any logic there? No. In the position shown, 
those westerners would have been the first to rush to the rescue, so the story was illog- 
ical, for cowboys are supposed to be brave. 





A Different Touch. 


Harry H. Munson, of Louisville, Kentucky, writes: “I wrote nearly fifty photo- 
plays within the last fifteen months; I counted on selling one a month, thus adding 
to my earning capacity, as I’m a newspaper man. I failed to sell one story. My sister 
rewrote ten of my plays and has sold four and the other six are still out. Now, who 
should get the credit, me for the ideas, or she for her ability to make them salable?” 
We would advise taking your sister into partnership; you furnish the plot and let her 
arrange the technique; let her do the rewriting and revamping—and give her most of 
the proceeds. 
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FLORENCE BARKER (Powers), has been a star since she was sixteen years of 
age, for her legitimate stage career began with her own company and she played leading 
roles im various companies continuously up to the time she made her debut before the 
camera as leading woman of the Biograph company. Some time ago Mr. Powers se- 
cured Miss Barker’s signature to a long time contract and all her work is now to be 
seen with the Powers brand films of the Universal company. This charming leading 
woman is surely an artist to her fingertips. 

ALLAN DWAN (American), is the man responsible for those splendid western 
productions of the “Flying A” company in which Warren Kerrigan and Pauline Bush 
are starred. He not only produces all these dramas but also writes the scenarios. Mr. 
Dwan began his career after graduating from Notre Dame University as an electrical 
engineer and later became a member of the faculty of that institution, teaching mathema- 
tics and physics. Leaving the university, Mr. Dwan assumed the duties of scenario editor 
of the American and then went West to direct the productions. 

BARBARA TENNANT (Eclair), is too well known to need much of an introduc- 
tion to picture fans, for in Eclair productions she has long been featured and her work 
continues to improve as release follows release. One of the most beautiful women on 
the screen, Miss Tennant naturally numbers her friends by the thousands and is daily 
adding new ones to her following. 

DARWIN KARR (Solax), one of the popular leading men of the Solax studio can 
play any sort of role and is one of the most versatile “leads” on the screen. His popu- 
larity is great and motion picture audiences are sure of a treat when his picture flashes 
into view. Leading men come and go, but it seems likely that Karr’s popularity will go 
on forever. 

YVETTE ANDREYOR (Gaumont), the beautiful leading lady of the Gaumont 
company, appears in nearly all the big feature productions released by the famous Euro- 
pean organization and never fails to charm with her vivacious manner and clever acting. 
Her experience has been long and varied, and the house of Gaumont is to be con- 
gratulated on securing such a charming “lead.” 

LOUISE VALE (Rex), had a difficult task before her when she was called upon 
to assume the position left vacant by Marion Leonard resigning from the organization, 
but she has proved more than equal to the task and today retains not only the admirers 
whom Miss Leonard held loyal to the Rex brand of films, but is adding thousands of 
new ones. Watch her splendid work in forthcoming Rex releases. 

CLARA HORTON (Eclair), is one of the cleverest child actresses on the picture 
stage and despite her few years enacts roles that would tax the capabilities of many 
an older thespian. In “The Darling of the Mounted,” storyized in this issue, Miss Horton 
plays the role of “Clara” and makes it a truly wonderful characterization. The Pxorto- 
PLAY MaGaZINE predicts for her an exceedingly rosy future as time passes and she as- 
sumes more and more difficult roles. 

PRINCESS MONA DARKFEATHER (Universal), is not a real Indian, as you 
might suppose from having seen her in the pictures, but was born in Los Angeles of an 
old aristocratic Spanish family. Her picture experience covers some years with the 
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Bison company and later with the Kalem company, but she is now identified with the 
Universal company, again playing in Bison pictures. She speaks several Indian languages 
fluently and is the idol of the Indians employed by the Universal company. She re- 
ceived the title Princess from Chief Rising Sun of the Arapahoe tribe after two years of 
association with them. A daring horsewoman, she is a great favorite with her com- 
pany and her recent work has been a revelation. 

FRED MACE (Keystone), is known from coast to coast as a comedian without a 
peer. His funny antics on the stage have kept audiences in a constant roar wherever 
he has appeared, and now that he has been coaxed from the musical comedy stage to 
the broader, bigger field which the films offer, he has well nigh doubled his previous 
popularity, for he now is playing to thousands nightly where before he could only play 
to hundreds at one time. If you want a hearty laugh just hunt up the nearest theater 
showing a Keystone and we'll guarantee you'll chuckle. 

EDDIE LYONS (Nestor), has been with several companies but now is to be seen 
most frequently in Nestor releases. Rarely indeed will a more clever juvenile be found 
than Lyons. His work in recent Nestor films has been even better than of yore and the 
future seems to hold unlimited possibilities for him. 

BESSIE KEANE (Comet), last season played the lead in one of the H. B. Harris 
“Quaker Girl’ companies on the legitimate stage but like thousands of other stage folks 
has heard the call of the pictures. Her work with the Comet company has more than 
proven her abilities as a versatile leading woman, as perhaps you'll recall as you think 
of such releases as “Hostler Joe,” “Double Debts,” “A Romance of the Rockies,” and 
other Comet films in all of which she played a leading part. Washington, D. C., readers 
will doubtless recognize Miss Keane as a former leading woman of the Columbia Play- 
ers, a stock company of the Capitol city. 

FLORENCE LA BADIE (Thanhouser), was interviewed in October by this pub- 
lication so all of our readers know her, even though they may not have been fortunate 
enough to have seen her on the screen. Born in New York City, Miss La Badie after a 
public school and convent education joined the famous Winthrop Ames production of 
“The Blue Bird” at the New Theater, New York City. Later she appeared in Biograph 
films and then came her present engagment with the Thanhouser players. In “Undine,” 
“Cinderella,” “Called Back,” “The Merchant of Venice,” and “The Portrait of the Lady 
Anne,” she did some of her cleverest work. 

WILLIAM RUSSELL (Thanhouser), has played with such notables of the legiti- 
mate stage as May Tully, David Higgins, John Stoddard, Catherine Contiss, Chauncey 
Olcott, and Ezra Kendall, besides being a member of stock companies in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and Lancaster, Pa. Graduated from Fordham college after honoring New 
York City by making it his birthplace, Mr. Russell followed his stage successes by sign- 
ing a Biograph contract. Soon he felt the need for larger opportunities and joined the 
Thanhouser company in 1910. Some of his cleverest work can be seen in “East Lynne,” 
“Lorna Doone,” “The Lady from the Sea,” “Lucille,” “Through the Flames,” “Jess,” 
and in “The Merchant of Venice.” 

HECTOR DION (Reliance), is one of the corps of sterling actors that are making 
the Reliance pictures famous. He plays the leads in a great number of Reliance films 
and scores heavily in every role that he assumes. He possesses the peculiar knack of 
“getting over” the real individuality of the character he is playing and making his audi- 
ences for the moment believe they are witnessing a happening of real life with real 
flesh and blood people enacting it, instead of merely looking at pictures thrown on a 
screen. 

NELLIE DU BROCK (Du Brock Feature Film Company), is a newcomer in the 
picture game, as she makes her debut in screenland in the film called “Boys of Lost 
River Basin,” which is storyized in this number, but when the film actually is released 
it seems likely that Miss Du Brock will rapidly become popular and her work in the pic- 
tures be eagerly watched. 
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POWERS 


city and mingles with a vicious set. 

She is living with Dick in luxurious 
apartments. She writes her parents that 
she has a position in a millinery store at a 
small salary. They write that they are com- 
ing to visit her and she is alarmed. She 
rents a cheap room and introduces them 
to it as her home. They leave and she ac- 
companies them to the station and then re- 
turns to the humble apartments and thinks 
of her deception, the shame of it all and 
the life she is leading, and she is obsessed 
by a desire to reform. 

That night she meets her gay companions 
in a cafe and tells them that she has de- 
cided to forsake the immoral life and re- 
turn home. They greet her decision with 
jeers, but she leaves. She is followed by 
Dick to their apartments, but she repulses 
him and returns to her native village. There 
she meets Anson, who loves her. She loves 
him in return, but cannot bring herself to 
mate with the good man. She meets Dick 
on the street and he forces her to meet him, 
saying he must have money and she must 


F LO, a village milliner, goes to the 


assist him to get it. The building commit- 
tee of the village church meets and the 
money is entrusted to Anson. He passes 
the isolated spot where Flo meets Dick. 
Dick secretes himself and Anson shows 
Flo the money, Dick being a witness un- 
beknown to the minister. The preacher 
goes and Dick rejoins Flo and tells her 
he is going to rob the pastor. Flo fore- 
stalls him by gaining entrance to the study 
of the pastor through a window, armed 
with a revolver. Anson is seated in an ad- 
joining room. Dick enters through the 
door and is covered by Flo with a gun. 
She commands him to go and not rob the 
church, but in her fright she weakens and 
Dick knocks the gun from her hand, the 
noise of which arouses the minister and 
he grapples with Dick, overpowering him. 
Dick thinks he has the solution and orders 
Anson to release him or he will tell the 
world the shame of Flo. She tells the 
preacher to hold him and then Dick tells of 
Flo’s past life. When Dick has finished, 
the minister points to the door, bids Dick 
go, and takes the trembling girl in his arms. 
He will forgive and forget her past life. 


THE FOREST ROSE 


THANHOUSER 


neighbor planters, volunteered their 
services to defend their country 
when the war of the Revolution broke 
out. Forester was made colonel of 


fF ORESTER and Maywood, two wealthy 


his regiment, while Maywood became a 
captain. The men mortgaged their planta- 
tions and gave the benefits to the govern- 
ment, which was hard pressed for funds. 
Colonel Forester was mortally wounded at 
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THEY 


JOURNEYED 


the battle of Cowpens, but before he passed 
away, Captain Maywood promised that he 
would care for Forester’s motherless little 
girl. Maywood’s family at the close of the 
war was so penniless that the government 
gave them 1,000 acres of land, which at 
that time was known as the Northwestern 
territory, and into this land journeyed the 
family. 

As the years went by Albert, one of May- 
wood’s sons, fell in love with Rose Fores- 
ter. Albert continually cautioned his father 
against the invasion of the Indians, but the 
elder man was opinionated and declared 
that there was no danger. One day when 
Albert and his Louis Wetzel, re- 
turned from a hunting trip they found that 
Maywood’s cabin had been destroyed by 
fire by the Indians, and apparently all of 
its occupants, with the exception of Rose, 
whom Wetzel, by virtue of his woodcraft, 
determined had been carried off by the 
Indians. 


friend, 


Albert Maywood vows that he will avenge 
the death of his parents and will rescue 





INTO THE NORTHWEST 


the abducted Rose. He and Wetzel set 
and track the Indians. They rescue 
Rose, but the trio encounter another band 
of Indians, who capture Albert and Rose, 
Wetzel being successful in making his 
escape. Albert, however, by his cleverness 
soon effects his escape, and he and Wetzel 
go in search of Rose. In their wanderings 
they come upon a small fort upon the 
banks of the Hockhocking river, the com- 
mandant of which is in fear of an attack 
from the Wyandottes. Albert and Wetzel 
go on a reconnoitering expedition for the 
commandant, and from a place called Stand- 


out 


ing Stone they observe the Indian village 
far below. As their canteens are nearly 
Albert takes them to a _ nearby 
stream to refill them, and there meets two 
women, apparently Indians. Fearing that 
they will give the alarm, he grapples with 
them, and in the course of the struggle he 
discovers that one of them is his “Forest 
Rose.” The real Irdian woman escapes, 
spreads the alarm, and hundreds of Indians 
surround Standing Stone While the two 


empty, 
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The trio are followed, but after 
hardships reach the fort, where Albert and 
the “Forest Rose” are married. 


THE QUARREL 


CRYSTAL 


men are planning the defense Rose slips 
away, but returns, aids the white men to 
pass the sentries and escapes with them. 


many 


THE 


R. AND MRS. LOVEY are the 
M happiest of Newlyweds until one 

evening they play poker with their 
friend, Joker. The young couple have 
their first quarrel, and Joker tries, without 
success, to have them make up. Joker 
captures a burglar, takes his gun and 
clothes, and, disguised, compels the Loveys 
to kiss and hug. Then he ties them to- 





BURGLAR ISSUES COMMANDS. 


gether with a curtain rope and ’phones for 
the police. The frantic efforts of the fright- 
ened couple to get to the telephone, and the 
arrival of the police, who accuse therm of 
having done the job themselves. makes a 
series of laugh-provoking scenes. 


It is acted in true farce spirit by Pearl 
White, Chester Barnett and Sidney Mason. 


A SLEEPING BURGLAR 


COMET 


a result gets into a peck of trouble. 

At the opening of the story we see him 
in quest of $500 to pay, as first installment, 
on a little home which he has purchased 
for his wife, Nellie. Jack works in an 
office as confidential clerk and appeals to 
his “boss” to give the money. The latter, 


J ACK JONES is a somnambulist and as 





however, refuses and Jack is disappointed. 
That same day Jones is left in charge of 
the office. A man comes and gives Jones 
$500 due the firm and Jones in return 
hands him a receipt. Jones takes the cur- 
rency home with the avowed intention of 
giving it to his employer the next day. 
That same night Jones reads in the news- 
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papers that burglars have been robbing 
right and left in the neighborhood and ap- 
prehensive that the. “coin” will be stolen 
remains up all night and with the aid of a 
revolver, guards it. While thus engaged 
Jones falls asleep and during his slumbers 
hides the money in a shirt-waist basket. 
He forgets where he puts it and the follow- 
ing day his employer demands the money. 
Poor Jones begs for more time. In the 
interim he sets about to replenish the 
money, but nobody is inclined to make him 
a loan. Then Jones in desperation elects 
to become a burglar himself. This-is at- 


tended by numerous adventures which are 
very humorous. He goes to a house to 
rob, but before he starts operations is 
scared away. He then imagines that the 
police are after him and his efforts to 
elude the minions of the law are attended 
by laughable results. He comes home and 
in ransacking the place the money is found 
where he hid it. The “boss” returns to 
the house with a policeman and is about to 
order Jones’ arrest when his wife produces 
the money. The “boss” then relents and 
gives Jones the money as a loan. 


HER OWN COUNTRY 


AMERICAN 


a child of their own, had raised the 
orphan daughter of an American 
ranger, who had been killed in an Indian 
uprising. Proud and arrogant themselves, 
they had tried to impart to their ward a 
spirit of intolerance for all things, except- 
ing family pride and traditions, but in this 
they had failed. The girl remained inno- 
cently simple, and moreover, cherished a 
secret longing to return to her own people. 
The crisis came in Viola’s life with the 
arrival of Juan Corte, a distant cousin of 
the family, a Spanish gentleman of great 
wealth and high family connection. Meet- 
ing the unsophisticated girl, his hot castil- 
lian blood was stirred and he desires to 
have her for his wife. His suit is looked 
upon with favor by her Spanish foster 
parents and his formal proposal is counte- 
nanced with great delight. But Viola 
startles them all by an indignant refusal, 
stating, “I don’t like you and I want to go 
to my own country.” Mendez pacifies the 
infuriated Juan, leaving the task of bring- 
ing his ward to her senses, to his faithful 
wife. Their importunities and persecutions 
toward the poor girl cause her to steal out 
in the dead of the night in an effort to 
escape and she becomes lost on the desert. 
She is discovered. by an American 
ranger who places her on his horse and 
brings her to his camp. In the morning 
she tells him her story and he, already a 
victim to her charms, determines to shield 


Te Mendez family, never having had 


her from her foster parents and lay siege 
to her heart. 

Leaving her comfortable at the camp he 
goes out for a hunt, prior to returning to 
headquarters. When her absence is dis- 
covered, all is confusion and Juan Corte 
declares he will pursue her, bring her back 
and compel her to accede to their wishes. 
He finds the right trail and coming upon 
the girl in the camp of the ranger, he seizes 
her and returns to the hacienda. Once 
within, the ponderous gate locked and with 
the key in his possession, the enraged Span- 
iard taunts the poor girl, telling her that 
on the morrow they will repair to the 
mission and be married. Viola determines 
to make one more effort to escape. Charley 
Dexter, the ranger, returns to his camp 
and seeing the horses’ tracks and signs 
of the struggle, at once surmises what has 
happened. He, in turn, follows the trail 
and comes to the hacienda, He hears Viola 
fumbling with the gate and calls out cau- 
tiously. She answers him and he knows 
he is on the right track. Carefully scaling 
the wall he drops beside her. They start 
for the small gate, when they are discov- 
ered by Juan, who rushes at the American 
intruder, poinard in hand. Dexter plants 
a blow directly between Juan’s eyes and he 
drops unconscious. Mendez, aroused by 
the struggle, hurries to the gate with a 
gun, but already the American is mounted, 
speeding away with his country woman to 
a life of happiness. 
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This department is for the answering of questions of general interest. Information as to matri- 
monial alliances and other purely personal matters will not be answered. Addresses of companies will 
not be furnished in this column. A list of all film makers will be poten on request to all who 
enclose a eo and addressed envelope. Give your name and address as evidence of good faith. 
It will not be used. 


H. G. B., Canton, Ohio—We don't as a rule furnish the entire cast of a photoplay 
but you seem so interested and the cast sheet of this particular photoplay is handy, so 
here goes: 


FOG CONE. bois c's ards William Bertram 
Edward Marks.............. Jack Leonard 
Dick Marks, at age of 9 years.......... 


bandeuiewkwaReaciendan Richard Roller 
Dick Marks, at age of I9..... Roy Watson 


SP ee Charles Bartlett 
ME wivetveetuin deoekacel Hall Coffman 
SOP Ore eee Arthur Ortego 
Chief Timber Wolf.......... Chief Harvey 
Pee  Micek csranecanaraed Chief Pillibi 
BR le 6 od waeieenaaan Jane Keckley 
| OT Pee er Virginia Chester 


Gertie, at 7 years of age..Leonide Watson 
Gertie, at age of 17..... Mona Darkfeather 
The above is the cast of Bison’s “The Tattoo,” which you asked for. 


K. L. F., Minneapolis, Minn.—My goodness, where have you been all these years. 
We thought every young lady in the country knew King Baggot by sight and name by this 
time. King is the actor who played “Tom Walsh” in “In the Bridal Chamber,” and 
he is some popular fellow. If you don’t believe it look over the standing of the con- 
testants in our popularity contest. 


Jess W., Monmouth, Ill.—If at first you don’t succeed try, try again. Your scenario 
will please some scenario editor sooner or later if you'll just keep at it. Don’t be dis- 
couraged because you got it back the first time you tried to sell it. 


Jack H. Faribault, Minn—If you want to get “in bad” with two film manufacturers 
instead of one you have taken the finest way in the world to do so. The idea! You 
should have known better than to send the same scenario to two editors. Suppose they 
both accept it what are you going to do? 


Frank F., Spokane, Wash.—Actors in the silent drama certainly do “make up” and 
their skill oftentimes has deceived even those who knew them intimately when the pic- 
ture play is later seen on the screen. The editor of this department has even such stars as 
Kerrigan and Baggot so skilfully disguised that we'll wager a good deal you wouldn’t 
have known them. 


Anxious One—Not a chance in the world that you’d be engaged if you applied at the 
studio for employment. The facts in the matter are these: Hundreds of well trained, 
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skillful actors of the legitimate stage with years of experience are on the waiting lists 
of the big film manufacturers and even they often fail to make good, so what chance would 
you have inasmuch as you state you have only appeared in amateur theatricals. If you 
have a nice home, as seems to be the case, by all means stay there. 


B. B. B., St. Louis, Mo.— Surprising Eliza,” was an Eclair release of October 8th, 


and not a Shamrock as you seemed to think. Julia Stewart played the role of the wife 
in this film. 


Eddie, Nashville, Tenn.—The Universal Company is to add the new brand of film 
called “Frontier” to their program in the very near future. These releases are to be 
of a western character as their title indicates and some great films are promised. 


Curious, Ann Arbor, Mich.—The editor of this department receives cast sheets from 
most of the film manufacturers and keeps big scrapbooks made up of clippings from 
trade papers which refer to the actors enacting certain roles in feature releases so that 
he is prepared to answer almost any old question that you can fire at him. Once in awhile, 
of course, he gets stumped and then he has to bother the publicity man or the scenario 
editor of the film company for further information. 


Jessie P., Chicago, Ill—Marion Leonard, Philip Smalley and Lois Webber, have all 


left the Rex company. Watch this magazine closely and you will probably learn when 
they join other film companies. 


Club Man, Dubuque, lowa—The Screen Club is an organization of actors, producers, 
manufacturers, publicity men and others interested in the film game in some of its many 
branches. It is a club somewhat after the character of the Friars, the Lambs, or other 
well-known theatrical clubs. It is purely social in its character. King Baggott of the 
Imp studio is president of the organization. 


Nellie M., New York City—A. K. Greenland is no longer with the Gaumont com- 
pany. He is now Chicago manager of the Billboard with offices in the Windy City. 


Exhibitor, Pittsburg, Pa.—Yes, we could tell you how this trick film was taken, but 
honestly it wouldn’t be policy as the manufacturer doesn’t care to have all the tricks of 
his trade known to the public and if we answered your query here in detail all your 


patrons would know as much about how the picture was filmed as you wish to. Why 
not let them remain mystified. 


Jane A., Buffalo, N. Y.—Perhaps Miss Fearnley of the Imp company might feel 
flattered to know that your friends think that you resemble her, but not having seen you 


we can’t say. We'll admit, however, you must be handsome if such is the case, for Miss 
Fearnley is a real beauty. 


Polly, Denver, Colo.—Milano films are not taken in this country and very little in- 
formation can be obtained regarding their players. We hope some day to be provided 
with cast sheets of all their releases and also to have photographs of their players to 
run in our pictorial section, but as yet we cannot do so. 


Jerry J., Spokane, Wash.—You are not very specific in your description of the player 


you wish information regarding, but it seems most likely to us that you mean Janet 
Salsbury of the Gem company. 


Peter W. T., New Orleans, La—We don’t know of an Independent company of 
players being in your vicinity just now though such, of course, may be the case as the 
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companies go wherever the best backgrounds can be obtained for the sort of stories they 
are filming and the atmospheric conditions are right for taking the pictures. One com- 
pany we believe is now drifting down the Mississippi slowly taking pictures as they go 
and perhaps they have progressed faster than was anticipated and are already near your 
city, but we rather doubt it. 


Florence B., Ft. Dodge, lowa—Fritzi Brunette, formerly with the Powers company 
has replaced Florence Lawrence as leading woman of the Victor company and is doing 
splendidly. Watch her work on the screen. 


Curious, Deadwood, S. D.—The figures we could give you here regarding the stand- 
ing of the players in the popularity contest wouldn’t be as accurate as the list given else- 
where in this magazine. The regular list goes to press later than this department does so 
we feel sure you will get the latest figure by looking there. 


A. L., Cincinnati—Yes, the Keystone is a new company. Fred Mace, Mack Sennet 
and Mabel Normand, formerly of the Biograph, are doing the comedy work for this 
company. 


P. C., Pittsburg, Pa—Yes, we agree with you. Warren Kerrigan is the handsome 
fellow in the plays that you mention. 


J. E. L., Boston, Mass.—We do not know what company Edwin August is with now. 
He has just left the Lubin company. 


S. L. K., Memphis, Tenn.—We published a portrait of Warren Kerrigan in our Octo- 
ber and November issues. James Cruze and Marguerite Snow in our November issue. 


A. B. S., Altoona, Pa.—So you like the way King Baggot ae love. Well there 
are others who think the same. 


N. E. E., Decatur, Ill—Yes, real Indians are used in quite a number of the spec- 
tacular productions, notably Bison, 101, Kay-Bee and Nestor. 


Alice A., Denver—A list of Independent manufacturers will be sent on receipt of 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


T. L. J., Bay City, Mich—Read Owen Moore’s interview in this issue for informa- 
tion you desire. 


J. S. P., Lyndora, Pa.—Again, again, again, etc., we say we cannot answer Biograph 
questions. Sorry we have not printed photographs you desire, but watch each month’s 
issue as we are bound to print them sometime. 


Constant Reader, East Brady, Pa—Watch our photoplaywright department each 
month for the hints you would like to have. Gertrude Robinson is still with the Reliance 
and the handsome man playing opposite Miss Lawrence is Mr. Owen Moore. King 
Baggot played the lead in “John Sterling, Alderman.” 


5 
B. B., Pittsburgh, Pa—So you are a tough looking girl and think you would make 
good as a cowgirl. Well, as you are only sixteen we advise you to stick to your knitting 
and continue selling ribbon. 


C. A. P., Lafayette, Ind—Billy Quirk was formerly with the Pathe. At present with’ 
Solax. 


W. W. B., Norristown, Pa—No, Warren Kerrigan isnot married. The only one 
that he is in love with to our knowledge is his mother. Florence LaBadie and James Cruze 
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played the leads in “Called Back.” Harry Benham and Mignon Anderson are with 
the Thanhouser. 


X. Y. Z., Hot Springs, S. D.—Marie Eline was cute in picture shown in November 
issue. We admit it. Darwin Karr is still with the Solax. He is the one you refer to in 
“The Wooing of Alice.” Barbara Tennant’s photograph is reproduced in this issue. 


G. G. H., Grand Rapids, Mich—We do not know whether Mr. Maurice Costello 
is going to join one of the Independent companies. It may be purely rumor. Wm. 
Garwood is with the Thanhouser. Florence LaBadie was “Undine” in Thanhouser’s 
“Undine.” We criticize photoplays. Read double page announcement in this issue. 
Mabel Normand is with the Keystone company. 


H. M. S., Los Angeles—We do not know the salaries of the leading players. Pauline 
Bush is still with the American. Jane Fearnley plays opposite King Baggot in the Imp. 
We do not answer matrimonial questions. Gaumont pictures are not made in this country. 
We do not know that Florence Lawrence has a sister playing in the Movies. Marion 
Leonard played the lead in Rex. “Thru Flaming Gates.” We do not know the player 
you mean. 


L. L. Williams, Washington, D. C—The cast should precede the synopsis, the 
synopsis the story in scenes. The title to your story is imperfect; nothing in story to 
indicate it. Story is too long. Cut it down and submit to Imp. 


Stranger, Canton, O.—You can see your story in pictures if you will watch the re- 
lease dates. Some pictures are not produced or released for months, sometimes a year 
or more after the manuscript is purchased. 


Fisherman, Watertown, N. Y.—Your story is a pretty one, but not adaptable for 
moving pictures. Would advise making it into short-story for The Argosy; it’s their 
sort of fiction. 


Inquirer, Boston—For the information you desire, we suggest you write to The 
Photoplay Author, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Yes, William Lord Wright contributes to 
that magazine, but he is still in charge of the photoplaywright department of the Moving 
Picture News. 


Miss DeVere, New York City—Broncho, Keystone and “Kay Bee” companies are 
releasing a number of military dramas. Kalem has produced a number of them the 
past year. Try Reliance and Majestic with your story. 


Jerry, Pittsburgh—We do not know the name of the author of “The Transgressions 
of Deacon Jones,” but believe it was written by some one in the Eclair studio expressly 
for Miss Tennant. 


V. F. P., Milwaukee—Your story, “The Heart of a Tramp,” lacks both plot and 
strength. It is illogical and inconsistent, and in addition, the same theme has been 
used at least fifty times before. See letter for other information. 


Puzzled Writer, Rochester, N. Y.—By “bust” is meant a close view of the person, 
or subject. “Leader” is explanation in words thrown upon the screen, used in breaking 
scenes and showing change from day to night, etc., etc. 


Independent, St. Paul, Minn.—Maurice Costello is with Vitagraph; so are his wife 
and children. Gertrude Robinson is still with Reliance. 


Mary S. F., Des Moines, Ia—The demand for first-class picture plots has never 
been better, but whatever you submit be sure it is a “worth while” story. 
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Mrs, Franks, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The address of the American is Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Illinois. Solax is Fort Lee, New Jersey. Never heard of the other company 
you mention. 


Billy Van, Cleveland—Sara Bernhardt in “Queen Elizabeth” pictures has been 
shown in the Colonial theater of your city. Any first-class exchange can get what you 
want for special occasions. 


Stella Beddow, Kansas City, Mo.—The Trials of Faith” is a Reliance production 
dealing with early New England life, showing the Puritans, Indians, witchcraft; a 
stirring story of love and intrigue. Miss Robinson takes the leading part. 


Game Loser, Ft. Worth, Texas—If you will read the November 2nd issue of The 
Moving Picture News you will find an interesting and timely article on the so-called 
“schools” by Editor Saunders. It will pay you to read it. 


Theater Owner, Columbus, O.—Write and state your troubles to M. A. Neff, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League of America, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he 
will no doubt help you out. 


Robert Neal, New Orleans—The company to which you submitted your manuscript 
several months since has gone out of business. We would advise submitting stories only 
to firms of reputation, those affiliated with reputable releasing companies. 


Admirer, Albany, N. Y.—We must decline to furnish you the information you 
desire unless you send your correct name and address. If you are ashamed of your 
name, sO are we. 


Max, Baltimore—You lose, “The Woman in White” was a Thanhouser release. 
“Regeneration” is one of the feature releases of Warner’s, New York. Write Uni- 
versal Film Company, 1 Union Square, New York City. 


Book Worm, Chicago—Yes the real Opie Read appeared in the American production 
of Read’s novel, “The Starbucks.” Tony O’Sullivan is one of the producers in the 
employ of Reliance . 


Miss Creary, New York City—You can get pictures suitable for showing at Sunday- 
school and church entertainments by applying to most any of the exchanges in your 
city. Among the ones answering your requirements are the following: “The Death of 
Saul,” “The Church Across the Way,” “Androclus and the Lions,” “Anona’s Baptism,” 
“The Holy City,” “The Voice of Conscience” and “But the Greatest of These is Charity.” 


E. G. W., Detroit—The historical subject is good, but entirely too lengthy for one 
revel and not strong enough for two reel subject. Better inquire about the copyright 
before you proceed too far. 


K. L. W., Marion, Ohio—The October number of this magazine contained a sample 
scenario entitled, “Mother Love.” Follow that form. 


Covington Lass, Covington, Ky.—We would not advise your using the French- 
Canadian verse to which you refer as you would no doubt violate the copyright. You 
might get in touch with the author and make satisfactory arrangements for using the 
matter. 


Kitty St. Clair, Chicago—Can not answer personal questions as they relate to the 
various players. You might write the plaver in question, but we doubt if he responds. 
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James Malone, Jersey City, N. J—Since November first, we have criticised photo- 
play manuscripts as announced in our November number of the PHotopLay Macazine, 
namely, at a charge of one dollar each. For $2.50 we furnish the PHoropLay MAGAZINE 
one year, delivered, and criticise one story, permitting the subscriber to submit others 
at the rate of one dollar each. Criticism consists of reading, marking, -suggesting, re- 
arranging scenes, strengthening plot and advising the author to whom the story should 
be submitted. If the story is unmarketable, has no merit, we are frank to so advise. 


New Writer, Foxburg, Pa.—We shall be glad to send you a list of the Independent 
film makers with addresses on receipt of self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


X. Y. Z., Portland, Me.—All the photoplay actresses you mention and Florence 
Lawrence, Gertrude Robinson, Flo LaBadie, Miss Tennent and Miss Turner are at pres- 
ent engaged in studio work. 


Anxious Scribe, Indianapolis, Ind.—When a story is.accepted a release blank is sent 
you for your signature and on its return, check is mailed. You would have to waive all 
rights to publishing, using and depicting the same story. Typewrite scripts by all means. 


The Kid, Freeport, Ill—The editor who read your manuscript never went any 
farther than the synopsis. That is poorly constructed and the cast is entirely too long; 
too hard to keep track of so many characters. Your story would run at least 7,000 feet. 
Can’t you see how impossible it is? 


Anne Pittman, Los Angeles—Address of the Comet Film Company is 344 East 
32nd street, New York. Joseph Roach is the editor. Majestic Film Company is same 
address as Reliance, 540 West 2ist street, New York City, but Hopp Hadley is the 


Majestic editor. You can get to the Nestor studio by taking car from your city tb 
Hollywood. 


Physician, Toronto, Can.—“The Doctor’s Double” was a Bison “101” release of Sep- 
tember 20th. There have been a number of film stories dealing with physicians re- 
leased during the past year. No, actors only have taken parts in the productions. 

Miss Freeman, Elgin, Il1l—We know of no picture play having been produced in your 
city, having for its background the works of the Elgin National Watch Company. We 
understand the watch company is most strict as to permitting outside persons to get 
inside. However, for your information, we know of a writer who has a play in course 
of construction that has to do with certain departments of a watch factory, but whether 
it will be produced in Elgin, we do not know. 


Exhibitor, Janesville, Wis.—You can get music for the various film plays you men- 
tion by applying to the exchange or having any musician in your city arrange it. Or- 
chestra or pipe organ is preferable to piano and drums. 


B. B. B., Morgantown, W. Va.—Inquire of the better class of houses in Pittsburgh 


for the information. You must show either Independent or Licensed, you can not 
exhibit both. 


Lulu C. Tulsa, Okla—The young lady you refer to in Thanhouser’s “At The Foot 
of the Ladder” was Mignon Anderson, while the Solax player was Darwin Karr. His 
picture appears in this issue. 


Paul V. C., Hastings, Neb.—The pretty Thanhouser actress to whom you refer is 
Marguerite Snow. The American actress you admire is Jessalyn Van Trump. “Trene” 
in Broncho’s “Sundered Ties” was Ethel Grandin. 
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Roqua, Oklahoma City, Okla—W. J. Bowman played the warrior in Thanhouser’s 
“The Birth of the Lotus Blossom,” according to the cast sheet. 


Miss Elizabeth M., Stillwater, Minn.—Lubiu’s publicity department tells us Gracy 
Scott played opposite Arthur Johnson in “The Antique Ring.” 


Patty O., San Francisco, Cal—Marion Leonard has left the Rex company some 
months since and her engagement by another company has not yet been announced. Ger- 
trude Robinson of the Reliance company will undoubtedly be interviewed in time by our 
staff of writers. Watch future numbers for such an interview. The name of the lady 
who played the part of the princess in “The Glass Coffin” cannot be obtained. This was a 
European production and films taken abroad it is hard to secure the casts of. 


Lelia M., Eugene, Ore—The Majestic company’s genial publicity man assures us that 
Mabelle Trunnelle never played in stock in Portland under her own name or that of 
“Verna Felton.” You evidently saw somebody who looked a lot like Miss Trunnelle. 


M. B. C., San Francisco, Cal—The player you refer to is Hector Dion of the Re- 
liance company. See his photo in this issue. 


Anna A., Chicago, Ill—Your first question we can’t answer just now. Perhaps by 
next month we can get a cast of this photoplay. 2. Warren Kerrigan and George Perio- 
lot are not relatives. 3. George Periolot. 4. Marshall Nielen. 


A. E. K., Cleveland, Ohio.—The players move around so fast it is hard to keep track 


of them, but we believe you'll find George Gebhart now with Pathe Freres western 
company. 


R. S. M., Portland, Ore.—Certainly, Flo. La Badie, Marguerite Snow and James 
Cruze are all with the Thanhouser company. You must have missed a lot of recent 
Thanhouser pictures if you haven’t seen them recently. Get after the manager of the 
theater you attend and coax him to run Thanhouser’s. You'll find all your favorites in 
the pictures. The Thanhouser studio is in New Rochelle, N. Y. 


R. H. C., Frostberg, Md.—The leading ladies of the Thanhouser company are Mar- 
guerite Snow, Florence La Badie and Mignon Anderson. We believe Miss Snow played 


the lead in the film to which you refer. Jack Kerrigan and Pauline Bush are both now 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. 


A Washington Heights Girl.—Muriel Ostrish’s picture appeared in the June number of 
Tue PuotorpLtay MAGAZINE a copy of which will be mailed you if you will remit ten cents 
in stamps. Another picture of this pretty Eclair player will probably appear soon. 


Charles J., Chicago, Ill—The player you ask regarding was George Gerbhart we be- 
lieve. He is no longer with that company. 2. The Thanhouser Kid’s real name is Marie 
Eline and she lives in New Rochelle, N. Y., where the studio is located. 


Somebody who forgot to sign their name, Toledo, Ohio.—Warren Kerrigan’s brother 
piays minor roles in the western productions. No, Miss Snow and Miss La Badie of the 
Thanhouser company are not sisters. Warren Kerrigan has been interviewed. See 


November issue of this magazine. Ethel Grandin was the lead in Broncho’s “Sundered 
Ties.” { 


Cora, Chicago, Ill—Ye Gods, again that taxi accident! Once and for all let us 
caution you not to believe that this or that picture actress has been killed. Nobody has 
yet discovered who starts such ridiculous rumors regarding the players, but about once 
a month a story gains credence that this or that star has been killed in a horrible auto 
accident. Miss Lawrence is alive and well, though no longer with the Victor company. 
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Kathy S., St. Joseph, Mo.—You certainly are missing some great pictures if you don’t 
attend Independent theaters. Take our word for it. Once you get the habit of seeing 
Independent films nothing else will satisfy you. No, we do not give colored photo- 
graphs of the stars. Don’t think many of those so-called photos do them justice. You 
can best get the pictures of your favorites by subscribing to our magazine and saving the 
pictures as fast as they are published. Mary Pickford isn’t playing in pictures any longer, 
so we don’t think it likely we shall publish her photo in the immediate future. 


Jessamine Y., Pence Valley, Ky.—The leading roles in “The Advent of Jane” (Vic- 
tor), were played by Florence Lawrence and Owen Moore. The story of this film was not 
original with Edna Frances, but was written by somebody else. Miss Frances is only one 
of our staff of story writers and wrote the story which was published in THE PHoropLay 
MAGAZINE from a synopsis furnished by the film manufacturer. 


Juliana S., South Bend, Ind.—Pictures of Miss Snow and Marie Eline appeared in 
the November number of this magazine and one of Miss La Badie is published this 
month. 


Anna B., Chicago, I1]_—Marguerite Snow appears in Thanhouser films quite regularly. 
You must have missed some of their recent releases. Yes, she had a long stage career 
before beginning her work for the pictures. We think you could probably buy one of 
her photographs if you wrote the Thanhouser company, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A Reader, Chicago, I!l—Alexander Philby was formerly a cowboy employed by the 
American Film Manufacturing Company of this city, but met with a fatal accident while 
tiding for the pictures some weeks ago. His horse stumbled and fell and Mr. Philby was 
killed. His photo was never published by us and it doesn’t seem likely that we shall use 
it now. Warren Kerrigan does not play in or-near Chicago. The pictures in which he 
appears are produced in California. 


N. H., Coshocton, Ohio.—Vivian Rich played “Laura” in Nestor’s “In a Web.” How 
one actress appeared as two separate characters in the same film is a trade secret which 
we mustn’t divulge. It was not so hard, but why spoil the mystery and illusion for 
yourself by looking behind the scenes and finding out “How”? 


Ver M. E., Pasadena, Cal—Kalem producing companies we learn are located at 
Glendale, California, also at Santa Monica; in Jacksonville, Fla.; New York City and 
in County Kerry, Ireland. 


A. H., Columbus, Ohio.—You might try writing the Biograph company for the 
photograph of the popular actress you name, but we think it extremely unlikely that you'll 
get it, for this company doesn’t even like to admit the identities of its players. 


Trixie G., Vancouver, B. C.—1. Marie Eline. and James Cruze are not related. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. All relating to Biograph actors we cannot answer as the Biograph company 
doesn’t like to admit the identity of its players. 7. Princess Mona Darkfeather is now 
with the Bison. See her photo in this number. 8. You can probably get the photos you 
are seeking by writing direct to the manufacturer. 9. Trick photography is not ex- 
plained in this department. These matters are regarded as secrets. 10. Ethel Grandin 
is now with the Broncho company. 


W. A. S., New Albany, Ind.—Solax company haven’t yet told us who played “Jack” 
in “His Double,” though we queried them some time ago. 


Alvin H., Chicago, Ill—Marion Leonard was the actress you have in mind. King 
Baggot and Jane Fearnley are in the Imp company located in New York City, while 
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Miss Fischer and Mr. Pollard are with the company operating in California. Can you 
see now why you never see all four in the same film? 


R. G. M., Zanesville, Ohio.—Herbert Prior played the role you ask about in Majestic’s 
“Thorns of Success.” 


E. E. H. Hull, P. Q., Canada.—Mr. Kerrigan is in Santa Barbara, Cal., where the 
American company’s western studio is located. 2. The American company do have two 
reel subjects. You must have missed some of their releases. 3. We could expiain to 
you how that trick picture was taken but please don’t ask us to. Don’t spoil the whole 
effect by trying to learn how the wheels go around. Isn't it a lot better to keep up some 
of the charm and mystery, some of the illusion and make-believe atmosphere? 


Jessalyn K., Toledo, Ohio—The model in “The Angel of the Studio” was not cast 
according to our records. Miss Lawrence played “Roxie” in that film. Ethel Grandin 
is the pretty lead in Broncho’s “Sundered Ties.” Two companies produced “The Woman 
in White.” Each just decided to do so and as the copyright on the story had run out 
any company who cared to do so could produce it., This story was not sold to two 


companies by the same scenario writer as perhaps you were imagining. 


Mr. Albertine C., New Orleans, La.—The leading woman of the Broncho whom you 
formerly saw in the Bison pictures we feel sure is Ethel Grandin, for she is the only 
player that has shifted about to meet the conditions as you explain them and the young 
jady who was pictured on page 27 of our October number. Jane Fernley and Marguerita 
lischer are certainly not the same persons. One is in California, the other in New York 
City. The Kay Bee and the Broncho films are both made by the same producing com- 


pany, the New York Motion Picture Company, but players appear in one brand who are 
seldom if ever seen in the other. 


H. R. F., Terre Haute, Ind.—Harry Pollard is still in California, we believe. The 
New York Motion Picture Company are offering to pay $50 for a scenario that they can 
vse to advantage, which we believe is about as good as you can expect just now. An 
inexperienced scenario writer would get as much as an experienced writer provided the 
plot was as good, but that’s the particular thing that would constitute the difference be- 
tween experience and inexperience. We fear a script that would necessitate a railroad 
wreck would be pretty expensive to produce. Better forget that incident of your story and 
get around it so that audience knows a wreck has occurred if it’s absolutely necessary. 
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HRISTMAS time is here once more, the gladdest time of all the year—the time 
when the whole family gathers about the festal board and wishes peace, good will 
to all. 

Not alone because it is the custom at this time of year to wish all one’s acquain- 
tances a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, but because we really feel as though 
our host of readers all belonged to one big family we extend to each and every one 
of you our cry of “Merry Christmas” and hope that it may be a merry one for you with 
a capital “M.” 

Of course it is quite impossible for us to remember each and every one of you with 
a gift as we wish we might, because while we know the addresses of all our sub- 
scribers the host of you who are buying our magazine on the newsstands and at the box 
offices of the Independent theaters’ are totally unknown to us by name. We have tried 
however, to make the contents of this month’s issue of our publication particularly good 
—hbetter than ever before—and hope you will consider our effort in a way as our Christ- 
mas gift to you—our attempt to express the feeling that we should express were we 
able to actually mail you a present. 

Interest in all the regular departments of Tur PuHotopLAy MAGAZINE has been increas- 
ing from month to month, but we have been truly surprised at the vast numbers of our 
readers who have taken advantage of Mr. Thomas’ offer to criticise one of their scen- 
arios for the small sum of $1, provided they were not regular subscribers to the 
publication, or for nothing if they are putting their names on our subscription books 
at the same time. From present indications Mr. Thomas will soon need some assistance 
as the work is growing to such a volume that one man can not handle it. You can rest 
assured, however, that each manuscript will be given the most careful attention and that 
the advice which you receive will not be a “printed form” that applies no more to your 
particular script than it does to hundreds of others, for Mr. Thomas writes a personal 
letter of advice to all who consult him and we have hundreds of letters on file from 
writers who express their gratitude for the aid he gave them and assert that the dollar 
expended for his council has been money well invested in that it has enabled them to earn 
many more dollars for themselves. 

Again we find ourselves almost at the bottom of the page with less than half of 
what we had hoped to say this month written, but that’s a fault we will have to learn 
to overcome. Allow us to close by again wishing you one and all a Merry, Merry 
Christmas. 
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WHERE are at present about 500,000 persons submitting 
picture plots to the various film manufacturers of the : 
United States. Out of these thousands of manuscripts 
submitted, less than two per cent are classed as avail- 
able. Just think of it, less than 10,000 acceptable 
stories out of half a million. What’s the reason? 
Simply because the submitted plays lack the required 
technique in preparation; while the play may be an ap- 
pealing one, it may be constructed in such a manner as 
to make it too expensive to produce; or it may require { 

SY) too much time to revamp it; it may be undesirable for 
many other reasons and the editors have not the time to point out to 
each individual the defects and faults of the work, although they would 
like to do so. @ Within the last three months editors and directors 
have been compelled to write many of their own plays and have had to 
resort to the reproduction of plays “‘staged’’ two and three years ago in 
some instances. The demand for clean, wholesome plays is increasing. 


The Pay Is Worth the Effort 


Only an experienced photoplaywright, critic and editor can honestly and in- 
telligently place the inexperienced writer in the proper channel. We want to 
educate the new writers and the ‘‘near good”’ authors. 
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We Can Do It at a Minimum Cost 


We cater to the Independent Film Makers only ; the Independent manufacturer 
pays as good prices and in many instances better, than the Licensed producer; they 
employ the most capable editors and directors obtainable. These Independent 
editors welcome criticized stories as it lessens their work and makes it possible to 
render quicker service on available manuscripts; they save time and dollars and, 
therefore, they can afford to pay still better prices for picture plots. 
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PHO AY MAGAZINE at 
Our Great $1.50 we will criticize and revise, clearly 
Offer and frankly, one photoplay manuscript. 

Tell you if it can be made salable, and 
how to make it so and where to sell it. 
We will give you advice through the photoplaywright department of 
the magazine for one year on any point pertaining to picture plots. 
In addition each subscriber will have the privilege of submitting 
other manuscripts to us for criticism and revision during the year at a 


rate of $1.00 each. 


What $2.50 Will Do 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS will bring the best moving picture 
magazine in the United States right to your door for one year; will make it possible 
for you to make $25.00 to $100.00 out of your ideas by criticizing and revising 
two motion picture photoplays; open the door of opportunity to you so that 
you can write and sell your plots instead of having your manuscripts returned. 


Money and Ability 
Two dollars and fifty cents expended for knowl- The Writers’ Opportunity 


edge of writing moving picture plays will be the P " : 
means of dade your ability. That is all that is How to Write Moving Picture 
necessary; there need be no further expense. If you Plots. Pay is Good; Demand Big 
have the talent it will be worth hundreds of times 
$2.50. If you haven't, $2.50 expended in accepting 


this offer will save you many dollars in preparation of 





























A New York Editor says:—“‘In reading scores of 
manuscripts each week, an editor finds many writers 


manuscripts, postage, worry. Don't waste your time whose work would improve 100 per cent with slight 
writing plays that are bound to be returned; don’t suggestions from one who knows. We welcome 
: plots that have been looked over by one capable of 
spend more than $2.50 to find out if you have the ing the auther; we prefer thems to the hua- 
ability to write them successfully. dreds we have to ‘weed’ out to get the fe w good ones” 
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WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT; IT 


HE popularity of this department of our publication seems destined to exceed ahat 
of any other feature of the magazine if we can judge at all from the thousands 
and thousands of letters that have poured in upon us. 

We feared, at first, that perhaps we would offend a lot of you when we found it 

impossible to publish YOUR particular contribution to this department right away, but 


we are delighted to know that you are all patient and can restrain your eagerness to sec 


your letter in print until we get round to it, in its turn. We are more than glad to be 
holding your interest in this department, for it means that the motion picture stars have 
been appreciated by the great American public in a way which even they themselves 
probably little realize 

Such stars as Maud Adams, Mrs. Fiske, John Drew, Billie Burke, David Warfield, 
George Cohan, Fred Stone, Elsie Janis, and Otis Skinner can only appear in one theatre 
on one night and only visit each large city probably once in the course of a regular theatri- 
cal season, but Warren Kerrigan, King Baggot, Gertrude Robinson, James Cruze, Ethel 
Grandin, Barbara Tennant, Marguerite Snow, Florence Lawrence, Alec Frances, Florence 
LaBadie, Billy Quirk, Pauline Bush, Darwin Karr, Marie Eline, Fred Mace and others 
too numerous to mention, can appear in thousands of theatres all on the same night 
and in every city and hamlet all over this broad land, so it is no wonder that their popu- 
larity today is far in excess of that of their brother and sister stars of the legitimate 
stage. 

As we have previously pointed out, the stars of picturedom can’t hear your applause 
for their excellent acting, but you can write your appreciation of their work and their 
eyes will see it, for they all enjoy reading this department of the PHoropLray MaGaziINE 
and must feel proud to know they have such hosts and hosts of unknown friends. 

Our tendency to gossip is again beginning to get the better of us and you aren’t want- 
ing to read what we think, but to see your own opinions voiced, so the letters will tell 
their own story in the remaining pages. 

“I was so pleased with your magazine when I received it this morning that 
I felt like telephoning you. I am enclosing 25c (in stamps) for which please send 
me your magazine for two months beginning with this month’s issue, as I want 


two magazines a month because I am saving the fine photos in them and past- 
ing them in a scrap book.” 


Writes Daniel C. of Chicago, and it’s not half a bad idea, that plan of his to get two 
copies of each month’s magazine that he may have a full set of his favorite players to 
paste in his scrap book. Perhaps this plan of his will be adopted by a lot more of you 
who may care to start scrap books of your own. 


Warren Kerrigan gets the votes of L. C. P., who forgets to tell us where she lives, 
and here’s the reason: 


“For some time I have been wondering 
But now I haven’t a doubt— 
Who really is most deserving— 
And I hope he will win out. 


For a man who loves his mother— 
And holds her trust most dear, 
Is every inch a manly man— 
Of that I have no fear.” 
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HUNUINUATIY 
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rooms Illinois Flower Box Co. 
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HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


S promised in last rhonth’s issue, we not only give the names this month of 

A the ten leaders, but also the number of votes which stand to their credit 

on the day this form goes to press. Naturally thousands of other votes 

have come in since this copy was prepared, but the number given below was the 
standing when this form went onto the press: 








Warren Kerrigan (American) ..114,709 Florence La Badie (Thanhouser) . 75,640 
King Baggot (Imp)........... 103,640 Mary V. Hall (Universal)....... 73, 877 
Marie Eline (Thanhouser)......92,408 Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) .61 409 
Florence Lawrence............. | & gee RTT Tree 56, 502 
James Cruze (Thanhouser)...... 82,621 Dixie Compton (Universal)... 51,246 


The changed standing proves conclusively that nobody has this contest 
cinched yet. There is still time to give YOUR favorite a big lift in the contest. 
The closing date is noon, February 12th, 1913. 





Vote Now Vote Early Vote Often Get Your Friends to Vote 


Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Player Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401, 608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Another Kerrigan admirer is Betty of Chicago, who naively adds these lines beneath t 
her poem by way of explanation for her changing the color of Mr. Kerrigan’s eyes with- a 
out his consent: “I know Mr. Kerrigan’s eyes are blue, but if I put ‘blue’ in my poem it 
would spoil it :” 


“I have seen you in the pictures, ' 
I have seen you in my dreams, ‘ 

Your face shines out like some bright star, & 
On the moving picture screens. . 
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Just because you’re eyes are brown; 
You can bet that you’re my favorite, 


Just because you’re strong and manly, | 
; 
Of the pictures in the town.” | 


Edward W., also of Chicago, writes: 


i} 

“I notice in your ‘What They Think About Department’ there are a few 
odes received for Mabel Trunnelle and Herbert Prior of the Majestic Company. ‘ 
Not being a poet and not having the ‘coin’ to hire one, I cannot right this 
wrong by poetry but will endeavor to do so by prose and I know of no better way i 
of doing it than by saying the following: } 

“Your magazine has greatly improved lately and one if not the greatest | 
achievement I notice is in the last three issues, namely, September, October 
and November. There is a story produced by Majestic and featuring Miss Trunnelle 
and Mr. Prior. Keep it up! You’re doing fine! Also, I notice with glee on 
page 53 of your last issue there is a full page picture of ‘Rex and the Imp,’ 
(alias Miss Trunnelle and Mr. Prior). If you keep this up I will always hold 
high your magazine and in future issues besides the story please publish 
a full page picture similar to ‘Rex and the Imp.’ Please!” 


Daisy K., of Phelps, New York, dropped this in the mail: 


“Enclosed you will find votes, which you are to give to Warren Kerrigan. 
We are very pleased to see that Mr. Kerrigan is ahead, and sincerely hope 
that he will stay there. 

“I also think that your magazine is about the best I ever got hold of. I 
can hardly wait for the months to go by. It seems such a long wait.” 


Florence LaBadie, of the Thanhouser Company, has an ardent admirer in Bonita L. 
of Joliet, Illinos, who says: 


“I am very much pleased with “The Photoplay Magazine.’ Please put a 
photograph of Miss Florence La Badie in the next issue. 


“Little Marie Eline 

I think is fine. 

I am sure you all know 

Miss Margaret Snow. 

But the sweetest lady 

Is Miss Florence La Badie 
of Thanhouser films.’’ 





The changed standings of the players in the popularity contest disappointed some of 
our readers. Among others Jennie S., of Birmingham, Alabama, who says: 


“Enclosed please find forty votes for James Cruze of the Thanhouser Com- 
pany. I was greatly disappointed upon receiving your delightful magazine for 
November to find that Jim had lost first place. Here’s hoping he will soon 
be on top again.” 
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I‘thel T. C. is responsible for these verses: 


THANHOUSER FAN VS. AMERICAN ENTHUSIAST. 
Tonight having no place special to go, 

Mary and I thought we’d take in a show, 

So here we are seated with keenest delight 

For Thanhouser and American are to be seen tonight. 
Now Mary is strong for American 

While I’m a staunch Thanhouser fan, 

She roots for her heroes, I root for mine, 

We both stick to our favorites and think they are fine. 


The first play we see is an American 

With Pauline Bush and ‘“Jack”’ Kerrigan, 

These are Mary’s favorites, you can plainly see 

She has forgotten everything, even me. 

All I hear her exclaim is “Isn’t he grand!” 

(For the twentieth time) so it’s more than I’ll stand, 
So I answer, ‘Your Kerrigan is sublime, 

But give me James Cruze every single time.’ 


She’s quiet for a minute, and then with a jump 

She jerks my arm, shouting, ‘‘There’s Jessalyn Van Trump.” 
Now, Jess is charming, that much I’ll admit, 

But excel Flo LaBadie! No, no, not a bit! 

Now Mary stands up so I have to remind her 

There are other Kerrigan admirers behind her, 

And with a pout on her lips she actually refuses 

To listen when I tell her who my favorite James Cruze is. 


Jack Richardson now comes up on the scene, 

And with a scowl on his face which makes him look oh, so mean. 
He keeps maltreating Jessalyn and Pauline, until 

It’s all I can do to make Mary sit still. 

The picture at last has come to an end, 

To the great disappointment of my little friend, 

So I try to cheer her as much as I can 

And say “Next to James Cruze I like Jack Kerrigan.” 


Impatiently I view every passing scene 

Until Thanhouser finally looms up on the screen, 2 
And I see Marguerite Snow, my favorite lady, 

The Thanhouser Kid, and sweet Flo LaBadie. 

And last, but not least (now I sit up in my seat), 

For James Cruze has come in, so my joy is complete, 

Now, he really is the best Actor (my friend to the contrary), 

So it’s my turn to forget everything, even Mary.”’ 


Some ingenuity was required to write the following: 


Lillian P. of Reading, Pa., sent in a bunch of votes for her favorite and this letter: 


“Please credit enclosed vote coupons to Miss Florence LaBadie, of the 
Thanhouser Company, my favorite independent player. T take great pleasure 
in voting for her. T hope she will win this contest.” 


“Who is king of the M. P. screen? 
And is it fair to tell? 

Really that is quite a task, 

Rather mean of you to ask. 

Every one would be my choice, 
Now for all let us rejoice. 

King Baggot you'll admit is great. 
Earl Williams is so sedate, 
Richardson, that Jack, you know, 
Rather likes the wild west show; 
Ince, both Ralph and Thomas, 
George Melford and Owen Moore. 
And last comes ‘my’ man 

Now guess if you can.” 
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Dainty Gertrude Robinson of the Reliance company will get thousands of votes if 
Laura S. of Chicago can get them for her. Laura writes: 


“Enclosed herewith find sixty votes for Miss Gertrude Robinson. She is 
too modest to be leader of the contest but I am suffering to see her among 
the first ten. 


“OF all the picture players 
There’s one I love the best 
She is so fair and simple, 
So different from the rest. 
Her modest way’s entrancing, 
Her smile is just divine 
I’d give the world to see her 
To worship at her shrine. 


“She’s a lovely little fairy 
So dainty and petite 
One cannot help but love her 
Because she is so sweet. 
Her dark eyes tell a story, 
Of the part she plays so well, 
And when she’s on the screen 
Over all she casts a spell.” 


Emily N. is a loyal Kerrigan booster who says: 


“Enclosed please find forty votes for Warren Kerrigan, the motion picture 
idol. They are not much, but I hope to have many more soon. I was 
overjoyed to see his photo again in your delightful ‘Photoplay Magazine,’ and 
also to see him the leader in the contest, where I hope he will stay.” 


Little ten-year-old Spurgeon C., of Dallas, Texas, is the author of the following 
lines : 


“Here’s to two starry shadow eyes, 

Like purple violets opening in the sky, 
Dainty, wistful, girlish, allrring, 

And loved by every one 


“Laughing, loving, weeping, wondering, 
Onward through life she goes, 
What’s her name?. Why should I tell? 
Everybody should know, my beautiful Margaret Snow.” 


Harold M. of Oakland, Cal., likes any picture at all so long as it’s one of the “Fly- 
ing A” brand. 


“Please cast these votes for Warren J. Kerrigan of the American Film 
company, my favorite actor and I hope he wins. I am a little boy, 9 years old, 
and I do like to go to picture shows. If I see a poster with the American sign 
on it I surely do have to see the picture. I like Jack Richardson and Pauline 
Bush, but above all I love Kerrigan. I expect to get this magazine every month. 
I certainly do like it.” 


Miss J. M., of Eugene, Oregon, had to postpone her lunch until she had glanced 
through her copy of the PHotopLay MaGazine. We're glad she likes it so well, of course, 
but we hate to interrupt anyone’s luncheon: 

“Have just finished reading the October ‘Photoplay’ and am more in love 
with it than ever before, if that is possible. Really, when I saw the picture 
and interview from Mr. Kerrigan I lost all interest in my lunch and every- 


thing around me, but the picture, which was certainly great. Enclosed you will 
find the coupon for twenty votes for Mr. Kerrigan—bless his heart.” 
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A real Western feature, really acted by Western people, featuring Bud and Melba, 
the youngest cowboy and cowgirl to have ever won medals at Western prairie con- 
tests. See the story version in this issue of the Photoplay Magazine. 
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DUBROCK FEATURE FILM CO., "252!" CHICAGO, ILL. 
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E. M., of Stillwater, Minn., is one of our new readers but we welcome her to our 
happy family and know she will soon be as faithful as the rest of you who have long 
been looking forward to our next issue: 


“T just got the November number and its fine and well worth fifteen cents. 
I would have it if it cost $1.50 a copy. I like it so well because it has so much 
news about my favorite, Jack Warren Kerrigan, in it every month.” 

“He sure is the best actor and the handsomest person that ever lived. In * 


this number the interview is good but it ought to be an interview with Miss 
Bush,” 


T. C. L., of Topeka, Kansas, admires James Cruze of the Thanhouser company and 
boosts him as follows: 


“Please credit the enclosed votes to Mr. James Cruze. 
is surely grand. Here’s hoping he wins in the contest. 
Photoplay Magazine.’ ” 


He is my favorite and 
Best wishes to ‘The 


Undine, in which Florence LaBadie appeared, made a hit with Helen K., of South 
Bend, Ind., and she writes us: 


“Enclosed find subscription and votes for Flo LaBadie. She is great with 
a capital G. I saw her play Undine and enjoyed it very much. Next to her 
my favorite is Margaret Snow. Will wait anxiously for pictures. 


you going to chat Flo and Margaret? Soon I hope.” 


When are 


G. M. wishes he were in Pauline’s boots and this is the reason: 


“IT never did much gushing, 

I certainly like them all, 

But when I saw the ‘Flying A’ 

I sure did take a fall. 

My heart was caught completely 

By this hero of the west— 

And of all the movie players, 

I believe I love — best 

ute— 

“Seems strange he never looks at me, 

Which makes me feel quite sad. 

If I were in sweet Pauline’s boots 
‘Well I guess not glad.’ 

(Of course I must tell my secrets 
To the busy editor man, : 


But I am sure he will never breathe them, 
To Jack W. Kerrigan.” 


Miss G. D. of Syracuse, N. Y., sends us this one: 


“Have just purchased a ‘Photoplay Magazine’ and have enjoyed it im- 
mensely. The picture of Mr. Kerrigan on the cover is very good of him, 
also the picture of Miss Bush is good of her. I would like to ask just one 
favor of you—please have an interview with Mr. Kerrigan soon.” 


From an admirer of Warren Kerrigan, in Los Angeles, Cal., comes the following: 


“TI wish to offer this little poem which I composed after having seen 
Warren J. Kerrigan on the screen: 


“There’s an actor in pictures, 
That sets my heart aflame, 

Each time J see him on the screen, 
Warren Kerrigan is his name. 

Ah my hero! With those eyes of brown 
T seem to see him all the while 
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As he looks away and then looks down. 
And oh! that roguish smile! 

His hair is curly and jet black, 
And underneath his cowboy hat 

His eyes will smile as he glances back, 
His name—well I let you guess that.” 


“An admirer of Florence Lawrence” is the only signature to a letter from Reading, 
Pa. It reads: 


“I, congratulate you on the latest editions of the magazine, the chats 
with the players and the picture on the cover. I hope there will be more 
coming. Won’t you soon have an interview with Florence Lawrence and 
also her picture on the cover. Your magazine is great. It is getting better 
every month.” 


This little verse from K. B. L. came to us a few days ago, but we could not make 
out the postmark: 
“THE ‘MOVIES’. 
“Oh, come with me to the ‘movies,’ 
And see the wonderful sights 
Of beautiful damsels rescued, 
And gory Indian fights. 


There’s nothing we can’t show you 
From water filled with germs, 
To valvular heart trouble 
And flowering angosperms. 


A nickel is all we ask you 
And half an hour to spare,— 
Come, take a look—by hook or crook! 
The whole town will be there.” 


Topeka, Kan., owns a poet. This is her second attempt. From N. I. G.: 


““A SATURDAY NIGHT IN TOPEKA. 
“‘Something’s made me feel gay tonight, 

I guess it’s the movies, they’re all right! 
I can’t describe them here 

But they’ve got me feeling queer. 
The fascination I cannot shake 

Their hold on me I would not break.” 


“Oh, the dear thing,” says Ethel B., of Reading, Pa.: 


“Enclosed votes are for Warren Kerrigan, whom I think is the best 
actor in the photoplays. When I go to the ‘movies,’ and he is in a picture, 
I hear some girls say: ‘Oh! Isn’t he dear,’ ‘Isn’t he sweet,’ and‘ Oh, the 
dear thing! Who is he?” MHere’s hoping these votes will benefit him.” 


From Lyndora, Pa. we received the following from a man who is evidently a 
foreigner. It was written in Swedish and here is the interpretation: 


“Sir, who makes the ‘Photoplay Magazine’: This many votes is for 
Miss F. Lawrence. If she wins the prize I hope so. She is much liked 
by us all here. We all read the pictures in your good book and maybe the 
good stories if we can. If F. Lawrence does not win this then she ought 
to. Please tell me if I pay for it if you will send a book to the old country. 
Hoping this finds you well.” 
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DON’T! 
DON’T! 
Fail to Read This 


T means money in your pocket. Now, honestly, don’t you 
I spend a lot of waste time which could be put to profit- 
able advantage ? If you are not a subscriber to this 
magazine, why not become one at our expense? You have 
quite a few friends who are picture fans and they could easily be 
induced by anice talk to become subscribers. Send the names 
and addresses of four such persons with their $1.50 yearly sub- 


scription to us and we will send you the magazine free for one 
year. 








If you would care to work on asalary b&is for us, just devot- 
ing your spare time, sign and return the Coupon to us. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


Let me know more about your agents’ proposition. 
Name__ 
Street___ : 


Town 
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STORIES WITH 
RED BLOOD 


a” HANHOUSER 
: Stories are human; 
? they have red 


bloodin them. The char- 


acters live. You recognize 
in them replicas of the 
people you meet in real 
life. Hence each Than- 
houser picture is as a page 
from life. That is why the 
Premier Picture is the 
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' Plan justifies the name. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 26 cts. per line; 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Salesmen and Saleswomen—Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open, paying 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. No former 
experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade 
Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
in eight weeks and assist you to secure a 
good position where you can earn good 
wages while you are learning Practical 
Salesmanship. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and testimonials from hundreds of 
men and women we have recently placed 
in good positions; also list of good posi- 
tions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 
246A, National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 





Big Money Writing Songs. Hundreds of 
dollars have been made by writers of suc- 
cessful words or music. Past experience 
unnecessary. Send us your song poems, 
with or without music, or write for free 
particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. 

H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Washington, D. C. 





Men and Women Wanted for Government 
positions. $80.00 month. Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 





Young Men—High Grade Proposition. 
Whole or Spare Time. $2.75 to $6.50 per 
day. Big Duplicate Orders. Constant De- 
mand. Something different. Territory go- 
ing fast. Send stamp for particulars. Lock 
Box 276, Camden, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED 


Big Profits—Easy Work, stamping names 
and addresses on key-checks, umbrella 
plates, watch fobs, etc. Big demand. We 
sell blank stock and stamping outfits. Send 
10c now for sample with your name on it 
and full particulars. Hart Mfg. Co., 303-B 
Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Agents—$50 weekly; we manufacture the 
best needle case made; a wonderful seller; 
200% to 500% profit; talking unnecessary; 
our “Trust Scheme” Envelopes do the work; 
general agents can make $100 weekly; par- 
ticulars free or send 10c for a 25c sample 
containing 115 needles. Paty Needle Co., 
211 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 





Large Profits. Manufacture “Barley 
Crisps,” new confection costs cent to make. 
Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Everybody buys. 
Machine and instructions, prepaid, $7.50. 
Send 10c for sample. Barley Crisp Co., 
1018 Howard St., San Francisco. 


COLLECTIONS 


We Can Collect Your Accounts. On the 
“collect or no pay” basis, too. Back of 
our methods are 17 years of successful ex- 
perience in collecting. Write for interest- 
ing data illustrating our statements by 
actual proof. It’s free. THE CREDITORS’ 
NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, 49 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 








G. B. Collection System—G. R. means 
“Gets Results,” pn bad accounts. The 
Complete system 
sent for 60 cents. BEN FELDMAN, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


smallest space sold 3 lines. 


‘No limit to number of lines used. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Moving Picture Theaters. I do business 
with the principal theaters and am often 
consulted by owners desiring to sell or 
lease good paying houses. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen contemplating entering this highly 
profitable amusement field may obtain the 
benefit of an expert’s judgment without 
cost to them. Small and large theaters for 
sale at most reasonable prices. An invest- 
ment of $1,800 (secured by equipment and 
lease) will pay $35.00 per week; $2,500, 
$60.00; $3,500, $90.00. Hume, Suite 711-15 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. Phone Har- 
rison 1476. 





Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, sim- 
ple system. Income $1,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Quick results. No capital required. In- 
structive book, “Skillful Collecting,” free. 
National Collectors Assn., 45 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 





Pipe and Reed Organs (New and Used). 
Suitable for moving picture’ theaters. 
Bought, sold and exchanged. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Hume, Suite 711-715, Trans- 
tne Bldg., Chicago. Phone Harrison 


‘BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

Playwriting for Motion Pictures. 
the essential details. 
to write. Complete and practical scen- 
arios. Replete with invaluable information. 
25 cents (U. S. coin). Dean Publishing Co., 
34 E. 3rd Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Scenario Writers, Look! Has your sce- 
nario come back? or have you another? I 
will typewrite, revise, criticise, correct, put 
your scenario in salable form, and advise 
where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put in 
scenario form, $1.75; scenarios criticized, 
50c., including plot and technique; folders 
“How to Write a Photoplay,” “Facts and 
Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 
5c in coin each. Distant patrons given spe- 
cial attention. Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gives 
What and what not 





New Book, “Jane,” 10c. 
books and den pictures free. 
A-2, Columbus, O. 


Catalogue of 
Bond Pub. Co., 








The Photoplay Plot. How to write it; how 
to sell it. Our well known course in Photo- 
play writing, just out in book form. Com- 
plete directions, sample scenarios, selling 
talks, new list of buyers, etc. Invaluable 
to beginner or advanced writer. 25 cents 
(silver). Book Dept., United Play Brok- 
erage, Fostoria, Ohio. 








- SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, ete., of the Photoplay Maga- 
zine, published monthly at Chicago, IIl., re- 
quired by act of August 24, 1912. Manag- 
ing Editor, Neil G. Caward, 5923 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Publisher and Busi- 
ness Manager, A. H. McLaughlin, 900 Oak- 
dale avenue, Chicago Ill. Known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of toal 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities, Mrs. A. H. McLaughlin, 900 Oak- 
dale avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

A. H. McLaughlin, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of October, 1912. 

D. Anderson, 

(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1914.) 
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The Most Popular Moving Pictures 


on the Market are 


THE “FLYING A” PRODUCTIONS 


The acting is par excellence with the highest conception of the pantomimic 
art. The photographic quality and technique is the best that modern 
science and equipment can produce. The 





























a settings and scenic beauties of the environ. i 7, 
ment lend an artistic touch that enhances Following are some of 
the merit of the productions. The stories the December Pictures : 
are logical, convincing and of a distinctly = 
original type that fascinate, a and Pals 
interest. Each story in a class by itself— : “aL: 
clean and breezy, teeming with the out- The Animal Within 
of-doors spirit and charged with action of Bludsoe’s Dilemma 
a natural, healthy sort. The Law of God and 
When you visit the moving picture theatres ask for Nell of The Pampas 
“Flying A” subjects and look for the trade-mark. 








American Film Manufacturing Company 
Ashland Block se2 3 se! CHICAGO, ILL. 


Trade Mark Registered in United States and Great Britain 
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Have a Local Motion Picture Made 


10 Cents Per Foot 














ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Only Experts Employed. Write for Particulars 


SPECIAL EVENT FILM MFG. CO., Inc. 


248 West 35th Street 
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NEW YORK CITY 





FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT 


~~ Fede Cash- $50.00 
* Time - 55.09 








Terms, $5.06 
down and 
z $5.00 per 
ne se a ma | Month 


a 1 4 ABSOLUTELY 
tie endian, nae rebuilt from 
Are equipped 


the ground up. 

x ce vices which have made the 

ex th world’s standard back- 
how sevice, tabular, automatic 
et? itne tock, ball bearing car- 
yeni, stencil cutter, card attach- 
‘ @ tion, which ia an exclusive 
ame og if you pay full list 


Wilt take old machine 


ese » ARITER co. 
_ Sept, CHICAGO 
Pies APR ISOM 7158 


; head teeneee Se 








DO YOU SELL 
PHOTOPLAYS? 


If you write them and don’t sell them your 
trouble lies with the PLOT. Nine out of ten 
photoplaywriters fail because they don’t under- 
stand PLOT building. In fact, a good PLOT 
is a scenario three-quarters sold? There isn’t 
much eise to the photoplay except the PLOT. 


“The Plot of the Story” 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author, Editor and Photoplay Expert 


Price by Mail, $1.06 
‘*The entire technique and mechanics of the 


PLOT made as easy as A B says HOMER 
Croy, editor of TH MAGAZINE MAKER. 


160 Pages of Practical Knowledge 
Bound in Cloth 


Photoplay Magazine 
DEPARTMENT P 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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European Agents 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


1202 Race Steet, Philadelphia, Pa., - - A. Rosenbach, Mgr. 
406 Ferry Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., - - - P. S. McDonald, Mgr. 
425 Columbia Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio - - - A. Siegel, Mgr. 
348 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III.£ - - Robt. Boland, Mgr. 
80414 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. - - - H. E. Widdell, Mgr. 
214 E. 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. - Clarence Meikels, Mgr. 


801 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. - 


420 Clapp Bldg., Des Moines,Ia. - - - Julius Singer, Mgr. 
302 Flateau Bidg., Dallas, Texas - - -B.O. Yarbrough, Mgr. 
217 Rhodes Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. - - - - Al. Bartlett, Mgr. 
Clinton Square Theatre, Albany, N. Y. - George Wright, Mgr. 
224 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. - - E. F. Campbell, Mgr. 
Duffield Hall, Detroit, Mich. - - - - H. Garfield, Mgr 
25 West Washington Street, Sadlanapelle - J. G. Conner, Mgr 
145 W. 45th Street, N. Y. City - - - «= §. Slonim, Mgr. 
Syracuse, N.Y. - - - - P. Salvini, Mgr. 
1149% Mission Street, on ‘Poancines - - E. C. Miles, Mgr 
333 Oak Street, Portland, Ore. - - - W. A. Stone, Mer 
St. Lawrence Hall, Montreal, Can. - Geo. T. Eaton, Mgr. 
806 E Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. - -W. R. Mack, Mgr. 


Jos. Koester 9 Herder Street - 
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MAIN OFFICE: 


145 W. 45th St, NEWYORK |/20 


Richard Since 19 Cecil Court, Charing Crese-Reade, 


111 |20 


International Feature Film Co. 


Pull off the most daring, death-defying 
performance ever attempted. Dare 
Devil. Law surpasses himself in daring 


AT THE RISK OF HIS LIFE 


Will be the greatest thriller ever shown 
upon a screen. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of free advertising in 
the news colums of American papers. 


Get in touch with any of our 20 Exchanges and book the 
biggest money-getting features in the market. 





F. B. Wilson, Mgr. 





- London, England 
Dusseldorf, Germany 
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MOST COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
BACKFILE AT TIME OF MICROFILMING 








MARCH THRU JUNE 1913 
ENTIRE ISSUES MISSING 
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“The Mission of the Carols” 


An exquisitely tender story of the greater gift of the Christ- 
mas Tide. The mother love wakened by children’s sweet voices, 
raised in the simple beauty of the carols. 


A Film of Feeling 


The love thawing of the ice-chilled heart in snow-bound days 
will nearer bring the spirit of the Christ. 
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